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FACULTY 

SAMUEL  QUIGLEY,  President 

M.  Dt,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College;  A.  B.,  University  of  Iowa;  A  M, 
University  of  Chicago;  graduate  student,  Harvard  University;  Dean  of 
Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1915-1919;  President  of  Colorado  State 
Normaa  School,  1919— 

EMMA  ARENT,  Education  and  Psychology 

M.  DU  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College;  A;  B.t  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Phi  Beta  Kappa;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University.  Colorado  State  Normal 
School,  1918— 

LOIS  BERTHA  BORLAND,  English 

A.  B.,  University  of  Kansas;  A.  M.,  University  of  Chicago;  student,  Har- 
vard University  and  University  of  Chicago  Summer  Schools.  Colorado 
State  Normal  School,  1914— 

GILBERT  DAVIS  BRILLHART,  Piano  and  Harmony 

Graduate  of  Indianapolis  Conservatory  of  Music;  student  of  Allen  Spen- 
cer, American  Conservatory,  Chicago.  Colorado  State  Normal  Schooil, 
1914— 

EVA  CARPENTER,  Secretary,  Stenography  and  Typewriting 

Ph.  B.,  Colorado  College;  student,  Universities  of  Chicago,  Minnesota, 
and  Colorado.    Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1911 — 

QSCAR  S.  CAUSEY,  Principal  of  High  School,  Physics 

A.  B.f  Howard  College,   Alabama;   student,   Alabama  Training  School 

F.  GEORGE  DAM1SON,  Director  of  Band,  Orchestra,  and  Glee  Club 

Graduate  of  American  Conservatory,  Chicago;  Diploma  in  Public  School 
Music  and  Violin;  student  at  Mount  Hope  College,  Michigan,  and  Indian- 
apolis Conservatory;  student,  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston.  Col- 
orado State  Normal  School,  1914 — 

LUCY  GREEN,  English 

A.  B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  A.  M.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; student,  University  of  Michigan.  Colorado  State  Normal  School, 
1919— 

O.  L.  HARGROVE,  Industrial  Arts 

Graduate,  State  Normal  School  (Advanced  course),  Cape  Girardeau,  Mis- 
souri; special  study,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Colorado  State  Normal 
School,  1918— 

EDNA  HASELTINE,  Voice  and  Public  School  Music 

B.  S.,  Drury  College;  student,  National  Summer  School  of  Music  and 
New  England  Conservatory;  studied  in  Europe  with  Mme.  Emma  Calve 
and  with  Mon*  d'Aubigne  in  Paris. 

MARY  HELEN  HATCH,  Art 

Graduate  School  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Drake  University;  student 
Columbia  University.     Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1919— 

IDA  E.  HOWARD,  French  and  Spanish 

A.  B.,  University  of  Missouri;  student,  Universities  of  Missouri,  Chicago, 
Washington,  and  California.     Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1919 — 
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JOHN  C.  JOHNSON,  Dean,  Biology 

A.  B.,  Colorado  State  Teachers'  College;  M.  S.,  University  of  California; 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  California;  student  University  of  Chicago;  Sigma 
Xi;  Phi  Delta  Kappa.    Colorado  State  Normal!  School,  1919— 

ABBIE  KAMBER,  Commercial  Subjects 

A.  B.,  Grinnell  College,  Iowa;  graduate,  Gregg  School,  Chicago.  Colo- 
rado State  Normal  School,  191S— 

ADA  C.  KANSGEN,  Mathematics 

A.  B.,  University  of  Colorado;  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  Pd.  B.,  Colorado  State 
Normal  School.    Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1918 — 

ARTHUR  C.  KRAUSE,  Physical  Training 

A.  B.,  Indiana  University.     Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1919 — 

HERSCHEL  T.  MANUEL,  Psychology  and  Education 

A.  B.,  De  Pauw  University;  A.  M.,  University  of  Chicago;  graduate  stu- 
dent, Clark  University;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Illinois.  Colorado  State 
Normal  School,  1919^ 

KELLAPHENE  ALLRED  MORRISON,  History 

A.  B.,  Colorado  State  Teachers'  College;  student,  University  of  Chicago 
and  Washington  State  University.    Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1915 — 

EDWYL  M.  REDDING,  Pipe  Organ  and  Piano 

Diploma  from  Denison  Conservatory  of  Music,  Denison,  Ohio;  student  in 
pipe  organ  and  piano,  Chicago  Musical  College;  student,  Knupper  Stu- 
dios, Chicago,  and  accompanist  for  Chicago  Grand  Opera  soloists.  Col- 
orado State  Normal  School,  1918 — 

EDNA  J.  SCHMITT,  Oral  English 

Graduate  Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  Boston;  student  Whitney  Studios 
of  Platform  Art,  Boston.    Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1919 — 

MRS,  GRACE  SMITH,  Librarian 

Phu  B.,  Grinnell  College.    Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1919 — 

LUCY  SPICER,  Dean  of  Women,  Mathematics! 

M.  Di.,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College;  A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University.  Colorado  State  Normal 
School,  1911— 

OTHO  B.  STAPLES,  Extension  Director  of  Western  Colorado.  Employed 
jointly  by  the  State  University,  the  State  Teachers'  College,  and  the 
State  Normal  School 

A.  B.,  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  Texas;  graduate  work,  Van- 
derbilt  University,  Tennessee,  and  University  of  Chicago.  Colorado 
State  Normal  School,  1918— 

VIVIAN  TRIPP,  Voice 

Diploma,  Albion  College  of  Piano  and  Voice,  Michigan.  Colorado  State 
Normal  School,  1919— 

ELIZABETH  WESTGATE,  Home  Economics 

Pd.  M.,  Colorado  State  Normal  School;  B.  S.,  Columbia  University. 
Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1918— 
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FREDELE  A.  YDSTIE,  Physical  Education 

Diploma  from  Westcombe,  Private  School  in  Brighton,  England;  diploma 
from  Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education;  certificates  to  teach, 
Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Hinshaw  Conserva- 
tory, Chicago.     Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1918 — 

STELLA  H.  YOWELL,  Primary  Methods.  Supervisor  of  Primary  Training 

B.  Pe.,  Springfield  State  Normal  School,  Missouri;  student,  Columbia 
University  and  Horace  Mann  School.  Colorado  State  Normal  School, 
1917— 

Training  School 

CARMEN  BUTTERWORTH,  Supervising  Teacher  of  Seventh  Grade 

A.  B.,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 
MARY  A.  LAWRENCE,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Departmental  Work  in  Upper 
Grades 

Pd.  B.,  Colorado  State  Normal  School;  student,  Lake  Forest  University, 

Illinois. 
EMMA  G.  MYERS,  Supervising  Teacher  of  Second  Grade 

A.  B.,  University  of  Denver. 
ISABELLE  O'NEILL,  Supervising  Teacher  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades 

Pd.  M.,  Colorado  State  Normal  School. 
BLANCHE  ROSS,  Supervising  Primary  Teacher,  Primary  Hand  Work 

Pd.  M.,  Colorado  State  Normal  School. 
MYRTLE  JOHNSON,  Supervising  Teacher  of  Third  Grade 

Pd.  B-,  Colorado  State  Normal  School. 

Additional  Faculty  for  the  Summer  Quarter,  1920 

MRS.  GRACE  CUMMINGS,  Physical  Education 
Pd.  M.,  Colorado  State  Normal  School. 

ARTHUR  J.  FOSTER,  Education 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Colorado  State  Teachers'  College. 

EMMA  FULL,  School  Law 

Graduate  Colorado  State  Normal  School,  Pd.  B.,;  student  Colorado  State 
Teachers'  College. 

WILLIAM  MELCHER,  History  and  Political  Economy 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Drury  College;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University;  graduate 
work  University  of  Colorado. 

GEORGE  R.  MOMYER,  Education  and  Sociology 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Denver  University;  graduate  and  post  graduate  of  Kan- 
sas State  Normal  School  at  Emporia. 

ANNA  R.  TODD,  English 

A.  B.,  Baker  University;  graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago. 

RICHARD  E.  TOPE,  Education 

A.  R  and  A.  M.,  Providence  University;  graduate  National  Normal  Uni- 
versity; student  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  University  of  Colorado. 

H.  H.  VAN  FLEET,  Supervisor  of  Training  School,  Pedagogy 

A.  B.,  Kansas  University;  graduate  student  University  of  Chicago  and 
University  of  California. 
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OPEN  LECTURES  FOR  SUMMER  QUARTER 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School  to 
have  daily  lectures  on  educational  matters,  by  men  of  at  least  national  repu- 
tation. The  summer  of  1920  is  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The\  list 
which  is  being  perfected  for  the  summer  of  1920  contains  the  names  of  many 
of  America's  foremost  educators. 

The  course  will  be  opened  on  June  fourteenth  by  Dr.  George  Drayton 
Strayer  of  Columbia  University,  who  is  a  foremost  specialist  in  School  Ad- 
ministration. 

After  Dr.  Strayer,  Dean  W.  G.  Chambers  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
will  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Social  Aspects  of  Education. 

Dr.  Chambers  is  to  be  followed  by  Dr.  Guy  M.  Whipple  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Dr.  Whipple  is  a  leading  authority  on  educational  psychology, 
including  educational  tests  and  measurements.  Specifically,  his  work  will 
include  lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Intelligence  Testing,  supplemented  by 
laboratory  exercises  on  the  application  of  Group  Tests  of  General  Intelli- 
gence. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Hayes  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  foremost  socio- 
logists of  the  country,  will  follow  with  a  group  of  some  ten  lectures  on 
Sociological  subjects.  These  lectures  will  be  sufficiently  popular  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  general  audience. 

Dr.  William  B.  Guthrie  of  New.  York  University,  will  discuss  "Democ- 
racy" in  a  series  of  five  or  more  lectures.  This  will  be  Dr.  Guthrie's  third 
appearance  in  Gunnison,  and  he  is  anticipated  with  greater  pleasure  each 
time. 

Dr.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberly  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  will  discuss 
some  phases  of  American  Education,  probably  from  the  historical  stand- 
point. Those  who  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Cubberly  as  an  author,  will  expect 
a  great  deal  from  his  lectures. 

It  is  expected  that  Lincoln  R.  Gibbs  of  Pittsburgh  will  favor  the  school 
With  his  lectures  on  Americanization  Through  Literature.  Dr.  Gibbs  is  head 
of  the  department  of  English  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

There  are,  besides,  a  few  open  dates  which  will  be  filled  by  speakers  who 
are  worthy  to  appear  on  the  same  schedule  as  those  already  mentioned.  The 
standard  has  been  placed  so  high  that  any  deviation  from  it  would  be  fatal. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  School  is  divided  into  three  distinct  divisions: 

1.  The  Normal  School 

2.  The  Gunnison  County  High  School 

3.  The  Elementary  School 

The  Normal  School  embraces  four  years  of  work  above  the  high  school. 
The  first  two  years  lead  to  graduation  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Ped- 
agogy and  a  Life  Certificate  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  On 
completion  of  four  years  of  successful  study,  the  A.  B.  in  Education  is 
granted.  A  wide  range  of  elective  courses  is  offered!  to  meet  the  needs  of 
mature  students  who  have  not  had  four  full  years  of  high  school  work 
and  of  those  who  already  have  had  college  or  normal  school  work. 

The  Gunnison  County  High  School  admits  pupils  from  the  eighth  grade, 
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and  gives  four  full  years  of  secondary  work.  It  is  fully  accredited  by  the 
State  University  of  Colorado  and  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools. 

The  Elementary  School  consists  of  the  eight  grades  of  the  public 
schools  of  Gunnison.  The  Principal  of  the  public  schools  is  the  Supervisor 
of  the  Training  School  of  the  Normal,  and  the  public  school  teachers  are 
employed  as  critic  teachers  for  the  Normal  SchooL 

PURPOSE,  SCOPE,  AND  AIMS 

The  main  purpose  of  the  school  is  stated  in  the  Revised  Statutes  6144, 
as  follows:  "Instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  in  such 
branches  of  knowledge  as  shall  qualify  teachers  for  their  profession." 

The  Normal  School  admits  graduates  of  accredited  High  Schools  to  its 
regular  first-year  work  and  gives  them  four  years  of  teacher-training. 
Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  two  years'  work,  students  are 
granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  and  a  Life  Certificate.  At  the 
end  of  four  years'  successful  work,  students  receive  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
Education. 

SUH^flARY   OF   ADVANTAGES   OFFERED    BY  THE    COLORADO   STATE 

NORMAL  SCHOOL 

I,     Academic  and  Professional 

1.  The  school  offers  courses  for  high  school  graduates  leading  to  two 
degrees:  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  for  two  years  of  successful  work;  A.  B.  in  Ed- 
ucation for  four  years  of  successful  work.  The  diploma  is  a  life  certificate 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Colorado  and  many  other  states. 

2.  The  following  departments  are  maintained:  Art,  Business  Training, 
Education  (includes  Training  School),  English,  Foreign  Languages,  History 
and  Political  Economy,  Home  Economics,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics, 
Music,  Physical  Education,  and  Science  (Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics). 

3.  It  offers  review  courses  in  branches  required  for  the  various  grades 
of  county  certificates. 

4.  It  endeavors  to  reach  and  assist  teachers  in  service  by.  (a)  Non-resi- 
dent instruction  by  correspondence,  (b)  The  School  Service  Bureau,  a 
clearing-house  of  practical  education  and  advice  gathered  from  every  source 
and  made  available  to  every  teacher  in  the  state,  (c)  A  Loan  Library  Sys- 
tem, (d)  Systematic  Visitation  of  Schools,  (e)  Speakers  and  Entertainers 
for  institutes,  school  patrons'  meetings,  and  lecture  and  entertainment 
courses. 

5.  The  flexible  administration  of  its  daily  program  allows  great  free- 
dom in  the  selection  of  courses  and  considerable  specialization. 

II.     Natural 

6.  It  is  delightfully  located  "In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies"  in  a  most 
healthful  locality,  has  an  unlimited  supply  of  excellent  water,  has  settled 
weather  in  the  winter  and  a  superb  climate  in  the  summer. 

7.  The  Gunnison  river  and  its  tributaries  abound  with  trout  and  are 
unsurpassed  for  fishing.    The  following  streams  are  easily  accessible:    Gun- 
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nison,  one  mile;  Tomichi,  one-half  mile;  Antelope,  one  mile;  Ohio,  one  mile; 
North  and  South  Beaver,  six  miles;  Cochetopa,  six  miles;  Steuben,  seven 
miles;  East  river,  twelve  miles;  Taylor,  twelve  miles.  The  trout  usually 
caught  are  Loch  Leven,  Rainbow,  Eastern,  and  Native. 

8.  The  scenery  of  the  Black  Canon  of  the  Gunnison,  the  Palisades,  Tay- 
lor Canon,  and  that  around  Crested  Butte,  Aberdeen,  Gothic,  (all  within  a 
few  hours'  ride,)  rivals  that  of  Switzerland, 

9.  From  the  campus  one  sees  a  beautiful  skyline  broken  by.  Tomichi 
Dome,  Mt.  Ouray,  Tenderfoot,  Mt.  Carbon,  Ruby  Peak,  Red  Mountain  and 
Flat  Top,  ML  Mackintosh  and  the  four  peaks  of  Mt.  Wheatstone,  Mt.  Uncom- 
pahgre,  Saw  Tooth,  Mt.  Baldy  and  Satan's  Backbone. 

Find  Arts 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Normal  School  is 
the  plan  of  giving,  without  special  fees,  instruction  in  music,  art,  and  pub- 
lic speaking.  Instructors  in  the  fine  arts  are  employed  at  regular  salaries, 
and  their  services  are  available  to  any  student  who  wishes  either  to  discover 
or  to  develop  any  special  talent  which  he  may  have.  Every  student  is  en- 
couraged to  take  work  in  voice,  piano,  organ,  violin,  art,  or  public  speaking, 
and  so  qualify  for  leadership  in  the  communities  where  he  will  work. 

Gunnison 

Does  anyone  know  of  two  state  normal  schools  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
sea  level?  There  happens  to  be  but  one  so  near  as  that  to  heaven,  and  that 
one  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Rockies  at  Gunnison*  An  admirer  of 
the  location  of  the  Gunnison  Normal  School  once  said:  "You  are  so  close  to 
heaven  over  there  that  you  must  utter  your  prayers  only  in  whispers." 
However  that  may  be,  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School  is  located  in  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  country  of  which  the  Gunnison  district  is  a  part. 
Eugene  Parson's  "Guide  Book  to  Colorado"  describes  this  district  as  follows: 
"To  those  seeking  rest,  health,  sport,  pleasure,  or  knowledge,  no  better  field 
can  be  found  than  this  'Switzerland  of  America.'  Scenically,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  divisions  of  North  America,  and  it  is  unequalled  in  natural 
wonders  and  beauties  by  any  other  portion  of  the  Union.  The  pageant  of 
the  Rockies  with  their  precipitous  defiles  and  stupendous  gorges,  the  ideal 
climate,  the  mineral  springs,  the  riot  of  color  in  the  landscape,  the  tumbling 
rivulets  and  the  thundering  waterfalls,  the  vast  natural  parks,  are  features 
not  to  be  duplicated  in  any  other  locality. 

Gunnison  is  an  incorporated  town  of  about  2,000  inhabitants.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  the  west-central  part  of  Colorado  on  the  beautiful  Gunnison  river. 
The  narrow  gauge  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad,  the  "Scenic  Line  of 
the  World,"  gives  daily  service  each  way  between  Denver,  Pueblo  and  Grand 
Junction.  The  Rainbow  auto  route — part  of  the  ocean  to  ocean  highway — 
passes  through  Gunnison.  It  is  a  town  of  schools  and  churches.  Besides 
the  public  schools  and  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School,  the  Gunnison 
County  High  School  is  located  here.  The  following  churches  have  active  or- 
ganizations: Episcopal,  Christian  Science,  Catholic,  and  the  Community 
Church,  comprising  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  all  other  Protestant 
churches  not  maintaining  separate  services. 
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The  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  town  and  the  Normal  School  is 
admirable,  and  nothing  is  left  undone,  that  can  be  done,  to  make  the  stay 
of  the  students  pleasant*  and  to  afford  them  every  facility  for  being  com- 
fortably and  economically  housed. 

SUPPORT 

The  School  is  supported  by.  a  tax  of  five-hundredths  of  a  mill  on  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  state.  This  tax  produces 
annually  about  $10,000.00  more  than  the  actual  running  expenses  of  the 
School.  This  amount  is  transferred  to  the  building  fund.  The  Twenty-first 
General  Assembly  gave  the  School  one-twentieth  of  three-tenths  of  a  mill 
tax  for  ten  years  as  a  building  fund.  With  the  ten  thousand  dollars  which 
is  saved  from  the  annual  maintenance  fund,  approximately  $30,000.00  ac- 
cumulates annually  for  buildings.  During  the  ten  year  period,  therefore, 
the  Normal  School  is  assured  of  a  building  fund  of  over  $300,000.00. 

In  addition  to  this  amount  the  tax  payers  of  Gunnison  County  have 
voted  a  fifty  thousand  dollar  bond  issue  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
for  the  Gunnison  County  High  School.  In  this  election  an  issue  was  made 
of  the  location  of  the  proposed  building,  whether  it  should  be  built  upon 
two  blocks  of  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Town  of  Gunnison  now  owned 
by  the  County  High  School,  or  whether  it  should  be  built  on  the  Normal 
School  campus  as  a  part  of  the  Normal  School  plant.  The  vote  was  366 
to  64,  indicating  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Gunndson  County  to  build  the 
new  high  school  building  on  the  Normal  School  grounds.  A  bill  transferring 
to  the  County  High  School  a  building  site  of  2.41  acres  from  the  Normal 
grounds  has  been  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Twenty-second  General  As- 
sembly and  signed  by  the  Governor.  The  new  County  High  School  building 
is  a  part  of  the  enlarged  plant  of  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School 

BUILDINGS 

The  first  floor  of  the  Normal  building  is  devoted  to  the  manual  training 
department,  class  rooms,  gymnasium^  and  cloak  and  toilet  rooms.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  President,  Dean,  and  Secretary,  and  two 
rooms  for  business  training,  the  suite  of  rooms  for  the  work  in  household 
science  and  art,  the  museum,  the  art  rooms,  and  class  rooms.  The  third 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  library,  the  high  school  study  hall,  music  rooms, 
laboratories,  and  class  rooms. 

For  the  1920  Summer  School,  the  following  additional  buildings  will  be 
used.  The  Colorado  Street  and  the  Pine  Street  public  school  buildings,  the 
Methodist  church,  the  Men's  Club,  and  the1  Student  "Co-op." 

Building  Plans 

Mr.  William  B.  Ittner,  architect,  after  a  survey  of  the  present  plant 
and  grounds  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  and  its  building  funds,  has  prepared  plans  for  an  enlarged 
building.  It  will  require  the  income  from  one-twentieth  of  three-tenths  of 
a  mill  for  several  years  together  with  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  voted  by 
Gunnison  County,  and  all  that  can  be  saved  from  operating  expenses  to  con- 
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struct  the  proposed  additions.      The    estimated    cost    of    the    additions    by 
units  is  as  follows: 

High   School    Wing    ..' $50,000.00 

Auditorium  and  Gymnasium    95,000.00 

Administration    12,000.00 

Heating  Plant  and  Ventilating  System    20,000.00 

Changes  in  Present  Building  8,000.00     $185,000.00 

The  building  program  at  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School  is  being 
pushed  with  all  possible  vigor;  for  although  the  old  building  has  served  and 
is  still  serving  the  school  bravely,  there  is  urgent  need  for  more  room. 

The  Auditorium-Gymnasium,  it  is  expected,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
by  October  of  1920;  and  the  County  High  School  plant  will,  part  of  it,  be 
available  as  a  relief  to  the  present  congestion  in  class-room,  study-hall,  and 
laboratory  facilities. 

The  dormitory,  although  as  yet  actual  construction  has  not  been  started, 
is  being  planned  so  that  work  will  begin  on  it  with  the  opening  of  spring. 
It  is  expected  that  girls  attending  the  Normal  School  in  the  fall  of  1920,  will 
be  able  to  secure  places  in  the  new  dormitory. 

Biology  Ilf9useum 

The  contents  of  the  museum  have  been  arranged  to  exemplify  the  bio- 
logical principles  that  can  be  illustrated  through  the  use  of  specimens. 
Habits,  structures,  etc.,  may  be  here  studied  in  the  concrete. 

RSiscellaneous   Museum 

Contains  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals  of  Gunnison  County  and  vi- 
cinity; Indian  relics,  as  pottery,  water  bags  and  pots,  bows,  arrows,  moc- 
casins, collections  of  old  firearms,  collections  of  Confederate  money,  stamp 
collection,  etc. 

Laboratories 

The  department  of  Home  Economics  has  its  laboratories  located  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  Normal  building.  There  are  two  large,  well  lighted 
rooms.  They  overlook  the  valley  of  the  Tomichi  on  the  east  and  the  valley 
of  the  Gunnison  on  the  north. 

The  foods  and  cookery  laboratory  is  equipped  with  the  E.  H.  Sheldon 
desks,  and  these  are  supplied  wth  individual  utensils  of  blue  and  white 
enamed  ware  of  the  best  quality.  Two  Majestic  coal  and  wood  ranges  give 
the  students  practical  work  in  regulating  and  managing  heat.  There  are 
two  model  cabinets  large  enough  to  care  for  the  supplies  used  for  the 
classes  in  cookery  as  well  as  those  used  in  connection  with  the  cafeteria.  A 
double  porcelain  lined  refrigerator  and  a  heavy  extension  table  also  add  in 
making  an  equipment  which  is  quite  adequate  for  the  work  in  domestic 
science  and  cafeteria  cookery.  A  recent  purchase  of  fumed  oak  dining 
room  furniture  adds  materially  to  the  facilities  for  teaching  table  service 
and  housewifery.  The  set  consists  of  a  round  extension  table,  a  buffet,  a 
china  closet,  and  twelve  leather  seated  chairs — all  mission  style. 

The  laboratory  for  the  classes  in  the  domestic  arts  contains  tables  for 
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cutting  and  pattern  drafting.     It  is  equipped  also  with  sewing  machines, 
mirror,  dress  forms,  ironing  board,  electric  iron,  and  cabinet  for  books. 

The  physica.1  science  laboratory  is  provided  with  equipment  and  indi- 
vidual lockers  for  thirty-two  students.  The  biological  laboratory  is 
equipped  with  water  tanks,  tables,  and  the  requisite  individual  apparatus 
for  dissection  and  analysis. 

Library 

The  library  contains,  over  ten  thousand  books,  carefully  catalogued 
and  classified.  A  list  of  periodicals  comprising  ninety  magazines  and 
papers,  affords  reference  material  on  historical,  educational,  and  current 
topics  of  especial  interest  to  students. 

Commercial   Department 

The  business  training  room  is  a  large,  weil  lighted  and  well  ventilated 
room  on  the  first  floor.  It  is  equipped  with  the  best  of  bookkeeping  desks 
and  chairs  to  match  and  has  plenty  of  blackboard  space,  ruled  in  for 
bookkeeping  and  shorthand.  It  contains  a  fine  cabinet  in  which  are  found 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  educational  exhibits  of  different  manufactured 
commercial  products.  These  exhibits  are  used  in  the  study  of  commercial 
geography.  It  is  supplied  with  commercial  maps  and  a  library  containing 
many  articles  and  texts  on  commercial  subjects. 

The  typewriting  room  is  well  equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  appa- 
ratus, including  twenty  standard  typewriters,  a  No.  76  Edison  Mimeograph, 
a  new  model  Elliott  Addressing  Machine,  a  Burroughs  Adding  Machine, 
typewriter  attachments  for  cutting  parchment  stencils,  and  two  cabinets 
containing  a  mailing  list  of  8,500  stencils.  Students  also  have  access  to 
many  pamphlets  on  filing  systems,  books  on  commercial  English^  and  short- 
hand stories  and  letters  for  transcription.  In  connection  with  the  work 
students  are  given  instruction  and  practice  in  the  business  methods  used 
in  the  office,  card  writing,  filing,  letter  writing,  and  the  preparation  of  a 
live  mailing  list. 

Gymnasium 

The  gymnasium  is  a  well  lighted  and  ventilated  room  60x40  feet, 
equipped  with  apparatus  for  light  gymnastics  and  games.  Ventilated  steel 
lockers  with  combination  locks  are  provided  in  both  women's  and  men's 
locker  rooms.  Towels  are  provided  for  a  reasonable  fee.  Each  dressing 
room  is  furnished  with  apparatus  for  hot  and  cold  needle  showers. 

Equipment  for  Athletics 

The  school  has  excellent  facilities  for  outdoor  athletics.  The  Normal 
athletic  field  contains  twenty  acres  and  includes  a  half-mile  running  track 
surrounding  a  foot-ball  gridiron,  base  ball  diamond,  jumping  pits,  tennis 
and  basket  ball  courts,  and  an  artificial  skating  pond.  At  one  side  of  the 
field  is  a  permanent  grandstand  that  easily  seats  a  thousand  spectators-  The 
public  schools  of  the  city  have  a  good  equipment  of  playground  apparatus, 
swings,  basket  ball  and  volley  ball  courts. 
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ADMISSION 

The  credits  required  for  admission  may  be  secured: 

(a)  By  examination. 

(b)  By  certificate  from  an  accredited  high  school  or  other  secondary 
school. 

(c)  By  transfer  from  another  Normal  school  having  equal  requirements 
for  graduation  or  from  colleges  of  recognized  standing. 

Mature  students,  who  are  graduates  from  three-year  schools  or  who  have 
not  finished  a  high  school  course  are  also  admitted  conditionally.  In  each 
case  the  student's  record  is  carefully  looked  into,  and  the  necessary  subjects 
are  prescribed  and  complet-ed  before  he  is  in  full  standing  as  a  Normal 
School  student. 

Accredited  Schiools 

All  the  high  schools  which  are  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  are  accredited  by  the 
Colorado  State  Normal  School. 

Admission  to  Advanced   Standing 

An  applicant  may  secure  advanced  standing  in  either  of  two  ways: 

1.  By  examination. 

2.  By  transfer  of  credit.  On  the  presentation  of  a  certified  record  of 
work  done  in  an  institution  of  recognized  standing,  an  applicant  will  re- 
ceive due  credits  Upon  request,  an  application  blank  for  advanced  stand- 
ing will  be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  it.  When  this  is  returned  together  with 
bona  fide  credentials,  the  Committee  on  Transfer  of  Credits  considers  the 
statements  on  their  own  merits  and  gives  the  applicant  a  rating  in  the 
Normal  School. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT 
No  degree  of  the  Normal  School  is  granted  for  less  than  two  quarters 
of  work  done  In  residence.     During  this  time  thirty-two  hours  of  credit 
must  be  earned.    The  quarter  of  graduation  must  be  spent  in  residence.    For 
the  Bachelor's  degree,  three  quarters'  residence  is  required. 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  ENROLLING  AND  SCHEDULING  FOR  CLASS  WORK 

1.  Fill  out  enrollment  blank  in  the  Secretary's  office.  Secure  a  copy 
of  the  daily  program  and  one  schedule  card. 

2.  New  students  present  credentials!  for  entrance,  such  as  teachers' 
certificate,  high  school  records,  or  credits  from  other  institutions,  to  the 
Committee  on  Advanced  Standing.  Other  students  have  previous  records 
examined  to  ascertain  failures,  irregularities,  and  required  subjects  for 
the  term. 

Consult  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  you  are  most  inter- 
ested and  with  the  instructors  in  whose  classes  you  wi!sh  to  enroll.  Enter 
the  course  decided  upon  opposite  the  period  in  the  schedule  card.  Obtain 
the  colored  class  cards  from  each  teacher.  See  that  all  blanks  on  these 
cards,  except  "Enrollment  Number",  are  filled  out  by  the  teacher.  A  class 
card  must  be  filled  out  for  every  assignment  on  your  schedule  card,  includ- 
ing such  work  as  physical  training,  individual  instruction  in  music,  ex- 
pression, art,  etc. 

4.  When  the  program  is  complete,  present  the  class  cards  to  the  Dean 
for  his  approval  and  signature. 
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5.  When  the  Dean  has  signed  the  class  cards,  take  them  to  the  Secre- 
tary's office;  hand  the  class  cards  to  the  Secretary,  who  prepares  an  "en- 
rollment form  and  program",  thus  validating  them  for  admission  to  classes. 

6.  Pay  the  Secretary  the  required  fee,  and  get  a  receipt.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  enrollment,  you  have  the  schedule  card,  which  you  retain,  and 
the  packet  of  colored  cards  which  have  been  numbered  by  the  Secretary 
and  which  entitle  you  to  admission  to  classes.  These  class  cards  are  after- 
ward collected  by  the  teacher  and  retained  until  the  close  of  the  term,  when 
they  are  returned  to  the  Secretary's  office  with  the  grades  recorded  on  them 
by  the  teacher. 

AMOUNT  OF  WORK 

The  standard  amount  of  work  is  sixteen  hours  per  quarter.  No  candi- 
date for  a  degree  may  carry  more  than  eighteen  hours  of  work  a  quarter  for 
credit  without  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee.  All  requests  for 
additional  work  or  for  variations  from  requirements  shall  be  made  in  writing. 
REQUIRED   AHD   ELECTIVE  WORK 

Ninety-six  (96)  quarter  hours  are  required  for  graduation  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  (192)  quarter 
hours  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education.  The  required  sub- 
jects are: 

First  Year:  Educational  Biology  (Bionomics),  4  hours;  Educational 
Psychology  I,  4  hours;  Principles  of  Education,  4  hours;  Composition  I,  4 
hours;  Composition  II,  4  hours;  American  Poets,  4  hours;  *  Arithmetic,  4 
hours;  Hygiene,  3  hours;  Manual  Arts,  2  hours;  "Geography  (College),  4 
hours;  Elective  courses,  11  hours. 

Second  Year:  ^Methods  and  Observation  in  Elementary  Subjects  I 
(Arithmetic,  History,  Geography),  4  hours;  ^Methods  and  Observation  in 
Elementary  Subjects  II  (Penmanship.  Grammar,  Reading,  Spelling),  4  hours; 
Educational  Sociology,  4  hours;  *Practice  Teaching  I,  4  hours; 
^Practice  Teaching  II,  4  hours;  American  History,  4  hours;  Music,  2  hours; 
Art,  2  hours;  *Nature  Study,  4  hours.  Major  subject  (to  be  selected,  if  pos- 
sible, at  beginning  of  second  year),  12  hours.     Elective  courses,  4  hours. 

Third  Year:  Educational  Psychology  II,  4  hours;  The  Curriculum,  4  hours: 
Eduational  and  Mental  Measurements,  4  hours;  Major,  12  hours;  Minor  (to  be 
selected  at  beginning  of  third  year),  12  hours;  Elective  courses,  12  hours. 

Fourth  Year:  Vocational  Education,  2  hours;  Heredity,  2  hours;  School 
Administration  and  Supervision,  4  hours;  History  of  Education,  4  hours; 
Teaching  (Academic  Major)  I,  4  hours;  Teaching  (Academic  Major)  II,  4  hours; 
Major,  12  hours;  Minor,  12  hours;  Elective  Courses  (from  Major  department), 
4  hours. 

*Not  required  of  candidates  for  A.  B.  in  Education.  Elective  Education 
courses  are  to  be  substituted  for  Methods  in  Elementary  Subjects  I  and  II. 

Each  student  completes  before  graduation  from  the  four-year  course 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  Education,  a  professional  major,  48  hours  (largely 
prescribed  for  the  student) ;  an  academic  major,  48  hours  (elected  by  the  stu- 
dent); and  an  academic  minor,  24  hours  (elected  by  the  student).  Since  30 
hours  of  the  professional  major  (given  in  the  departments  of  Psychology, 
Sociology,  Biology,  and  Education)  can  apply  on  an  Education  major,  stu- 
dents taking  their  major  in  Education  take  two  minors  of  24  hours  each 
instead  of  a  single  minor. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  GRADING 

In  general,  the  teachers'  estimates  are  indicated  on  examination  papers 
in  letters  rather  than  figures.    The  final  grades  are  recorded  in  the  same  way. 
The  letters,  their  approximate  numerical    values,    and    the    number    of 
honor  points  carried  by  each  are  indicated  below. 
A    95-100  5  honor  points. 
B    90-95     4  honor  points. 
B-  85-90     3  honor  points. 
C   80-85     2  honor  points* 
C-  75-80     1  honor  point. 

D    70-75     0  honor  point.     (The  lowest  passing  mark.) 
E    below  70  -1  honor  point. 

DIPLOMAS  AND  DEGREES 
Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  96  quarter  hours  of  work  as  pre- 
scribed for  the  two-year  course,  a  diploma  is  granted  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Pedagogy.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  96  additional 
quarter  hours  of  approved  advanced  work,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Education  is  granted.  These  diplomas  are  life  certificates  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  Colorado  and  many  other  states. 

DAELY   PROGRAM 

1.  First   Period — General    Lectures    8:00  a.  m-  to     8:45  a.  m. 

2.  Second   Period    9:00  a.  m.  to  10:00  a.  m. 

3.  Third    Period    10:00  a.  m.  to  11:00  a.  m. 

4-     Fourth   Period    11:00  a.  m,  to  12:00       m. 

5.  Noon  Intermission    12:00       m.  to     1:00  p.  m. 

6.  Fifth   Period    1:00  p.  m.  to     2.00  p.m. 

7.  Sixth  Period   2:00  p.  m.  to     3:00  p.  m* 

8.  Seventh  Period   3:00  p,  m.  to     4:09  p.  m. 

GENERAL  ASSERISLY 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  Session,  at  8  a.  m.,  an  Assembly  will  be 
held  in  the  Community  Church.  All  students  and  members  of  the  instruc- 
tional staff  are  requested  to  attend.  At  this  time  general  announcement 
will  be  made  concerning  lectures,  entertainments,  etc.,  and  the  opportunities 
and  advantages  of  summer  work  at  the  Normal  School  wiill  be  explained.  On 
each  subsequent  morning  of  a  school  day  a  lecture  will  be  given  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  Each  istudent  will  be  given  a  card  of  admission  to  these 
lectures  at  the  time  of  enrollment.  For  regular  attendance  at  these  lec- 
tures and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  interest  in  them  a  credit  of  1  hour 
each  term  is  given. 

NORMAL  t^STSTUTE 

The  Normal  Institute  of  the  Twelfth  District  is  held  in  connection  with 
the  summer  school  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  Session,  June  14-25. 
The  enrollment  fee  of  one  dollar  entitles  the  student  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  school  for  the  time  of  the  Institute.  For  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  two  weeks'  work  in  at  least  four  approved  courses,  four  hours'  credit 
is  given  toward  graduation  from  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School.  Five 
per  cent,  is  also  added  by  County  Superintendents  to  the  average  grade  ob- 
tained in  county  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates. 
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EXPENSES 

Room   and  Board 

Rooms  in  homes  having  modern  conveniences  cost  generally  five  to 
seven  dollars  a  month  for  each  student  where  two  students  occupy  a  room; 
in  homes  not  modern,  four  to  five  dollars.  For  a  single  room  one  must  pay 
usually  eight  to  twelve  dollars. 

For  light  housekeeping  there  are  arrangements  by  which  students  from 
several  rooms  cook  in  a  common  kitchen;  there  are  single  rooms  furnished 
complete;  there  are  two,  three,  and  four-room  apartments;  there  are  cot- 
tages of  from  one  to  five  rooms.  Each  person's  share  in  such  accommoda- 
tions generally  costs  from  four  to  six  dollars  a  month.  The  tendency  has 
been  recently  to  abandon  light  housekeeping  in  favor  of  boarding  at  the 
"Corop." 

Co-operative   Boarding   Club 

The  High  Cost  of  Living  is  a  big  problem  in  most  school  towns,  but 
Gunnison  is  the  exception,  for  the  price  of  board  has  been  kept  within  the 
reach  cf  all.  This  has  been  done  by  means  of  the  Co-operative  Boarding 
Club.  A  few  are  solving  the  problem  for  themselves  by  doing  light  house- 
keeping, but  most  of  the  students  avail  themselves  of  the  very  unusual 
opportunity  offered  by  the  Club.  During  the  fall  and  winter  terms,  1919-20, 
the  Club  has  served  excellent,  well-cooked  foods  in  abundance  for  $4  per 
week,  besides  giving  a  chance  for  sixteen  boys  and  girls  to  earn  their 
board  while  attending  Normal   or  High  School. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  a  cafeteria  will  be  in  operation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spring  term.  New  electric  dishwasher,  vegetable  peeler, 
steam  table,  bake  oven,  and  fountain  are  to  be  installed.  With  the  new 
equipment  it  is  hoped  to  keep  the  expense  of  living  within  reach  of  all. 
Twelve  cent  club  breakfasts,  eighteen  cent  club  lunches,  and  twenty-seven 
cent  club  dinners  will  be  served  so  that  the  student  may  still  secure  his 
meals  for  the  $4.00  per  week  rate,  or  he  may  indulge  his  appetite,  for  the 
variety  will  be  ample  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting. 

Fees  for  Summer  Quarter,  1920 

For  residents  of  Colorado,  single  term  of  five  weeks   $12.50 

For  residents  of  Colorado,  full  quarter  of  ten  weeks  25.00 

Non-residents  of  Colorado,  single  term  of  five  weeks  15.00 

Non-residents  of  Colorado,  full  quarter  of  ten  weeks   30-00 

For  one  course,  single  term  of  five  weeks   8.00 

For  one  course,  full  quarter 15.00 

These  fees  include  a  card  of  admission  to  all  lectures.  There  are  no  ad- 
ditional fees  for  music,  art,  public  speaking,  science  or  physical  training. 
Individual  lessons  are  one-half  hour  in  length.  No  fees  are  refunded  except 
in  case  of  sickness.  All  fees  are  due  upon  registration,  and  should  be  paid 
at  the  Secretary's  office. 

Laboraiory  Fees,  Etc. 

No  laboratory  fees  are  charged  for  courses  in  science.  Material  for 
class  work  is  supplied  in  manual  training,  except  when  the  material  for  a 
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project  costs  more  than  twenty-five  cents;  in  that  case  the  student  pur- 
chases the  material  and  owns  the  completed  project.  In  sewing  the  student 
buys  her  materials;  in  cooking  all  necessary  supplies  are  furnished.  Music 
is  furnished  for  organizations,  but  not  for  individuals.  Art  materials  are 
furnished  by  the  students. 

Unless  remitted  by  the  Executive  Committee,  an  additional  fee  of  $1.00 
a  term  is  charged  if  registration  for  the  term  occurs  later  than  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose- 
Men's  Club 

During  the  regular  sessions  the  boys  and  young  men  of  the  Colorado 
State  Normal  School  and  the  Gunnison  County  High  School  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  a  club  and  reading  rooms  near  the  center  of  town.  These  quarters  are 
equipped  as  library,  pool  hall,  general  play  room,  and  music  room.  The 
place  is  nicely  furnished  and  comfortable,  and  affords  a  most  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  profitable  use  of  leisure  time. 

During  the  summer  session  the  club  will  be  open  to  male  students  and 
teachers  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  students  in  the  regular  terms.  The 
monthly  fee  is  fifty  cents. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Young  Women's  Christian   Association 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  a  live  organization,  exert- 
ing a  notable  influence  on  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  school.  It  holds  weekly 
meetings,  gives  "triangle  parties",  and  finds  many  opportunities  of  serving 
the  school  and  the  community. 

The  Community  School  of  Religious  Education 

The  Community  School  of  Religious  Education,  held  at  the  Community 
Church  on  Sunday  mornings,  provides  opportunity  for  the  study,  in  the 
light  of  Christianity,  of  the  problems  which  interest  college  students,  as  well 
as  for  what  may  be  more  strictly  regarded  as  Bible  study.  A  teacher-train- 
ing class  specifically  prepares  for  Sunday-school  teaching  and  other  re- 
ligious instruction. 

SOCIAL   LIFE  AND    REGULATIONS 

During  the  school  year  there  is  an  abundance  of  social  activity  under 
the  auspices  of  the  various  classes,  literary  societies,  camp  fires,  and  study 
clubs.  During  the  summer  term  social  events  mostly,  take  the  form  of  out- 
door sports— picnics,  automobile  rides,  horseback  rides,  and  hikes  on  Satur- 
days. The  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  county  groups,  house  groups,  and  classes  arrange 
picnics  and  parties.  Dances  and  other  entertainments  are  easily  arranged 
if  the  students  wish.  The  only  requirements  are  that  the  plans  for  such 
events  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  who  has  supervision  of 
all  social  matters,  and  that  the  expenses  of  a  dance  must  be  met  by  the 
organization  or  group  giving  the  entertainment,  and  not  by  admission  fees. 

For  the  convenience  especially  of  several  students  living  in  the  same 
house  study  hours  are  prescribed  from  half  past  seven  till  ten  on  school 
nights,  and  other  regulations  have  been  made  as  need  arose.  The  social 
regulations  were  last  revised  and  readopted  by  the  student  body  in  the 
winter  quarter  of  1920. 
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OUTINGS 

The  Hiking  Club,  organized  in  the  summer  of  1919,  is  made  up  of  all 
who  care  to  participate  in  the  general  outings.  The  officers  arrange  for  ex- 
cursions, a  committee  prepares  picnic  lunch,  and  all  who  go  share  equally  in 
the  expense.  The  following  outings  are  planned  for  the  summer  of  1920: 
June  18.  7:30  Bonfire  on  Smelter  Hill,  near  the  school. 
June  26.  Little  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison,  six  or  eight  miles,  by  auto- 
mobile, on  horseback,  or  on  foot. 

July  3.       Annual  fish  fry,  on  campus,  or  at  Almont,  eleven  miles  away. 
July  10.    Wild  flower  excursion,  Crested  Butte,  twenty-eight  miles,  au- 
tomobile or  train.    For  those  who  care  to  stay  over,  a  horseback  trip  is  pos- 
sible  to   Gothic,  eight  miles,   or   Emerald   Lake,   twelve   miles,   or   shorter 
walking  trips  to  Nichols  Lake,  three  miles,  etc. 

July  17.  Waunita  Hot  Springs,  twenty-eight  miles,  automobile  or  horse- 
back. 

July  24.    Cattlemen's  Day,  at  race  track  on  Normal  School  grounds. 
July  31.     Palisades,  two  miles,  an  easy  climb. 

August  7.  (a).  Aberdeen,  ten  miles,  and  Indian  grave,  five  miles 
farther,  horseback. 

(b).    Mt.  Tenderfoot,  three  or  four  miles,  but  a  difficult  climb. 
August  14.    No  general  excursion  scheduled.    Choice  may  be  made  from 
the  following: 

Mt.  Mackintosh,  six  miles,  horseback 
Signal  Peak,  ten  miles,  horseback  or  on  foot 
Lost  Canyon,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  horseback 
Pitkin,  twenty-eight  miles,  automobile 
Castle  Rocks,  sixteen  miles,  automobile 

Cimarron,  forty  miles,  fifteen  thru  Black  Canyon,  train,  11:11  a.  m. 
to  4:15  p.  m. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The   Orchestra 

The  School  Orchestra  is  composed  of  those  students  of  the  string  and 
wind  instruments  who  are  advanced  enough  to  profit  by  membership.  At- 
tractive music  is  studied,  and  the  music  used  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
in  itself  can  be  used  as  a  study. 

Two  rehearsals  are  held  weekly,  and  from  time  to  time  the  orchestra 
appears  in  public.  The  orchestra  has  a  membership  of  more  than  thirty 
musicians. 

Band 

The  band  has  a  membership  of  thirty.  The  usual  instruments  of  the 
ordinary  concert  band  are  used.  Membership  in  the  organization  is  not 
limited  to  students  alone,  but  invites  the  talent  of  the  city  and  community. 
Two  rehearsals  are  held  each  week. 

Men's  Glee  Club 

The  Men's  Glee  Club  has  a  membership  of  twenty.  All  members  are  re- 
quired  to  pass  an  entrance   examination.     Regular  attendance   is   required. 


CRESTED    BUTTE   MOUNTAIN,    ONE   AND   ONE-HALF   HOURS    FROM 

GUNNISON  BY  AUTO 
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Music  is  furnished  free,  and  it  is  of  such  quality  as  to  appeal  to  the  men  of 
the  school.      Two  rehearsals  are  held  weekly. 

The  Orchestra,  Band,  Glee  Clubs,  and  Chorus  are  permanent  organiza- 
tions of  the    music  department. 

Ladies'  Chorus 

All  voice  students  and  all  others  who  are  interested  and  who  can  pass 
the  requirements  of  the  director  may  join  this  chorus,  which  meets  twice  a 
week  for  rehearsal.  This  is  not  a  period  of  recreation  for  uninstructive 
singing.  It  is  a  series  of  valuable  lessons  in  the  technical  and  interpretive 
elements  of  the  best  part  music.  Regular  attendance  is  required.  The 
school  furnishes  all  music  for  choruses.  Many  public  performances  are 
given. 

Brass  Quartets  and  Ensemble  Classes 

Brass  quartets  are  organized  from  the  best  material  available  from  the 
membership  of  the  band.  These  groups  meet  regularly  and  appear  frequent- 
ly in  public  entertainments. 

Ensemble  classes  are  organized  from  the  best  material  available  from 
the  membership  of  the  orchestra.  Regular  rehearsals  and  the  study  of  inter- 
esting music  make  membership  in  these  classes  much  sought  after. 

Vocal  Quartets 

Both  ladies'  and  male  quartets  are  regular  organizations  of  the  school. 
Only  the  very  best  vocal  students  can  obtain  membership  in  these  groups. 
Of  all  the  organizations  these  quartets  are  perhaps  the  most  popular  with 
the  public. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADVISORY   BOARD 

From  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1911,  the  citizens  of  Gunnison,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  have  stood  ready  to  offer  any  assistance  within 
their  power  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  and  much  of  this  in- 
terest has  been  centralized  in  the  local  Advisory  Board,  appointed  in 
Jury,  1912. 

The  board  consists  of  the  following  members:  Mrs.  Margaret  White 
O'Leary,  President;  Mrs.  Josephine  Spencer,  Vice-President;  Miss  Eva  Car- 
penter, Secretary;  Mrs.  Hattie  C.  Steele,  Treasurer;  with  the  Dean  of  Wom- 
en, and  the  President  as  honorary  members. 

The  Advisory  Board  has  charge  of  the  students'  loan  fund,  of  $2,500, 
which  has  been  accumulated,  largely  thru  the  efforts  of  the  president,  from 
individual  contributions,  gifts  of  organizations,  and  proceeds  of  school  en- 
tertainments. This  fund  is  in  constant  circulation,  as  it  is  lent  to  students, 
usually  during  their  last  year  in  school,  and  repaid  at  a  specified  time  or 
during  the  first  year  of  teaching.  The  loans  bear  no  interest  until  after  the 
students  have  left  school.  Those  desiring  the  aid  of  this  fund  should  see 
or  write  Mrs.  O'Leary  regarding  the  desired  loan  early  enough  for  the  ap- 
plication blank  to  be  signed  and  all  preliminaries  arranged  before  the  loan 
is  needed. 
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Tew  scholarships  for  each  term  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  for  the 
benefit  of  any  students  who  may  need  and  deserve  them. 

Members  of  the  board  aid  the  Dean  of  Women  in  securing  placer,  where 
students  may  earn  all  or  a  part  of  their  living  expenses.  They  assist  also  in 
solving  other  problems  regarding  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  students.  The 
establishment  of  the  "Co-op,"  where  first-class  board  is  furnished  to  stu- 
dents at  four  dollars  a  week,  was  largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  Advisory 
Board's  activities  and  discussions. 

APPOINTMENTS  BUREAU 

This  bureau  is  a  clearing  house  for  School  Boards  in  need  of  teachers 
and  Normal  School  graduates  seeking  teaching  position.  Cumulative 
records  of  all  graduates  of  the  school  are  kept,  and  it  is  a  common  occur- 
rence for  this  bureau  to  secure  deserved  recognition  and  promotion  for 
alumni.  The  work  is  conducted  on  the  systematic  plans  used  by  approved 
teachers*  agencies  with  one  exception — that  no  commission  is  charged-  Be- 
fore the  end  of  last  August,  every  member  of  the  1919  classes — 74  in  number 
— was  placed;  and  before  the  end  of  September,  every  undergraduate  who 
wanted  to  teach,  even  those  who  had  attended  only  a  short  summer  session, 
had  a  position. 

EXTENSION  WORK 

The  extra  mural  work  of  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School  is  compre- 
hended under  two  general  heads: 

I.  The  Co-operative  Extension  Work  in  Western  Colorado  of  the  State 
University,  the  State  Teachers'  College,  and  the  State  Normal  School. 

II.  The  Correspondence  Work. 

I.  The  Co-operative  Extension  Work 

The  joint  committee  of  the  State  University,  the  State  Teachers'  College, 
and  the  State  Normal  School  has  adopted  by  general  agreement  the  following 
solutions  of  the  general  problems  of  organization  of  the  co-operative  ex- 
tension work: 

1.  The  committee  adopts  a  common  standard  of  instruction  and  super- 
vision so  that  extension  credits  are  mutually  acceptable  to  the  respective 
faculties. 

a.  Regular  instructors  in  all  three  institutions  are  accepted  for  joint 
extension  classes. 

b.  Local  instructors  who  shall  be  called  to  serve  as  assistants  to  tJie 
District  Superintendent  are  employed  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Co-operating  Extension  Committee  and  the  heads  of  residence  departments 
concerned,  provided  no  local  instructor  shafll  be  appointed  who  has  not 
completed  a  four-year  college  course  and  has  not  taken  some  graduate  wTork 
in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

c  In  cases  where  a  local  instructor  of  required  qualifications  is  not 
available,  a  class  leader  may  be  appointed  by  the  Co-operative  Extension 
Committee,  who  will  conduct  the  course,  but  the  District  Superintendent 
must  meet  with  the  class  at  frequent  intervals. 
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d.    Credit  may  be  given  for  satisfactory  work  on  the  following  basis: 

(1)  Systematic  checks  upon  the  work  such  as  will  show  whether  the 
students  are  maintaining  an  acceptable  quality  of  work  or  not. 

(2)  The  passing  of  a  satisfactory  examination  at  the  completion  of 
the  course— an  examination  planned  to  reveal  whether  the  objectives  of  the 
course  have  been  sufficiently  attained. 

(3)  For  a  class  holding  sixteen  120  minute  sessions,  meeting  once  a 
fortnight,  two  semester  hours'  credit  may  be  given,  which  will  be  interpre- 
ted by  the  co-operative  schools  at  full  value,  when  credit  is  sought  by  the 
student. 

2.  There  is  no  fee  except  where  credit  is  desired.  The  aim  is  to  secure 
the  full  psychological  advantage  of  the  motive  of  giving  training  in  service 
and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  urge  for  "credit"  as  over  against  the  desire 
for  efficiency,  and  thus  to  escape  measurably  the  historical  tendency  to  use 
extension  work  primarily  to  recruit  students  for  residence  work.  The  fee 
for  a  credit  course  is  $5.00. 

3.  The  District  Superintendent  is  the  instructor  of  all  classes  but 
should  have  in  each  case  an  assistant  who,  under  the  Superintendent's  direc- 
tion, will  meet  the  class  once  a  month,  alternating  with  the  District  Super- 
intendent. 

4.  The  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  year  1919-20: 

(1)  A  course  in  Education  dealing  with  the  testing  of  results  in 
teaching,  or  educational  measurements.  This  course  is  very  extensively 
patronized  because  it  aids  directly  in  the  movement  of  the  State  Department 
to  secure  surveys  of  the  schools  of  every  county.  City  superintendents  ap- 
prove it  also  because  it  affords  a  means  of  training  the  personnel  necessary 
and  of  getting  together  the  machinery  for  testing  results  and  for  interpret- 
ing and  using  the  data  secured. 

The  basic  text  in  this  course  is  Monroe's  Measuring  Results  in  Teaching. 

(2)  A  second  course  of  very  great  interest  is  the  one  for  primary 
teachers.  This  course  uses  as  its  basic  text  the  State  Reading  Circle  book, 
Cather's  Educating  by  Story  Telling;  but  it  has  really  become  a  course  in 
Primary  Methods. 

The  visits  of  Miss  Stella  Yowell  of  the  Normal  School,  occurring  each 
month  at  Grand  Junction,  Delta,  and  Montrose  greatly  stimulate  the  interest 
in  this  work  and  enhance  its  value  to  the  teachers  taking  it. 

(3)  The  third  course  is  based  upon  Latane's  Prom  Isolation  to  Leader- 
ship, one  of  the  State  Reading  Circle  books.  This  is  a  reconstruction,  or 
post-war  course,  and  it  is  timely  and  stimulating. 

Ifce  complete  list  of  State  Reading  Circle  books  for  1919^20  includes, 
Bennett's  School  Efficiency 
Monroe's  Measuring  the  Results  of  Teaching 
Cather's  Educating  by  Story  Telling 
Latane's  From  Isolation  to  Leadership  .j 
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II.  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  WORK 

Purpose 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  teachers  who  are  unable  to  be  in  resi- 
dence to  do  work  that  will  count  toward  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  Colo- 
rado, the  Colorado  State  Normal  School  offers  a  few  courses  that  may  be 
taken  by  correspondence. 

How   Instruction  is  Given 

Each  course  is  given  by  a  regular  member  of  the  faculty,  who  supplies 
a  syllabus  and  directions  for  each  lesson.  This  instructor  reads  the  manu- 
scripts sent  by  the  student,  criticizes  them,  and  gives  supplementary  infor- 
mation and  explanation  about  topics  that  are  not  adequately  treated  in  the 
textbooks  or  not  understood  by  the  student-  The  manuscripts,  with  the  in- 
structor's comments  on  them,  are  returned  to  the  writer.  Students  who  are 
teaching  are  given  any  assistance  that  they  may  ask  concerning  their  work 
as  teachers,  if  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  instructor  to  give  it.  Each 
course  is  designed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  residence  course. 
The  courses  tend  to  encourage  and  develop  self-reliance,  initiative,  persever- 
ance, and  accuracy. 

READING  CIRCLE 

Four  hours  credit  is  given  to  teachers  in  service  for  the  completion 
of  the  State  Reading  Circle  work  for  the  year,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  county  superintendent  under  whom  the  work  has  been  done.  The 
maximum  credit  that  may  be  given  for  Reading  Circle  work  is  8  hours. 

RURAL  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOLS 

In  the  remote,  isolated  rural  or  mining  districts,  where  there  can  be  lit- 
tle supervision  and  where  salaries  are  low,  where  the  problems  are  biggest, 
and  the  work  is  most  difficult,  there  the  young,  inexperienced  teacher  is 
compelled  to  begin  her  work.  If  she  succeeds,  she  is  soon  drawn  into  a 
graded  or  city  system.  If  she  fails,  she  drops  out  of  teaching.  In  either 
case,  her  place  is  soon  taken  by  another  novice.  In  order  to  give  these  young 
girls  a  fighting  chance,  really  in  the  hope  of  making  them  successful  from 
the  first  day,  contact  relations  with  two  rural  schools  near  Gunnison  have 
been  established  whereby,  the  Normal  Students  may  spend  a  school  month 
(20  days)  in  the  school  and  community,  first  observing  the  teacher,  then 
assisting  the  teacher,  and  finally  teaching  the  school  under  the  sympathetic 
supervision  of  the  teacher.  She  participates  in  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  discovers  her  degree  of  adaptability  to  rural  conditions  and  her 
capacity  for  leadership. 
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Each  student  completes  before  graduation  from  the  four -year  course 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  Education,  a  professional  major,  48  hours  (largely 
prescribed  for  the  student);  an  academic  major,  48  hours  (elected  by  the  stu- 
dent); and  an  academic  minor,  24  hours  (elected  by  the  student).  Since  30 
hours  of  the  professional  major  (given  m  the  departments  of  Psychology, 
Sociology,  Biology,  and  Education)  can  apply  on  an  Education  major,  stu- 
dents taking  their  major  in  Education  take  two  minors  of  24  hours  each 
instead  of  a  single  minor. 

PROFESSIONAL   COURSES    FOR    COLLEGE    GRADUATES 

Forty-eight  hours  of  work  can  be  selected,  according  to  the  need  of  the 
individual,  for  three  quartet's  of  work  from  the  following: 

Educational   Psychology  I         4  hours  School  Administration  and  Su- 
Educational   Psychology  II       4  hours      pervision  4  hours 

Educational  Biology   (Bionom-  High  School  Administration    4  hours 

ics)  4  hours  Methods     of     Teaching    High 

Educational  Sociology  4  hours      School  Subjects  4  hours 

Educational   Measurements       2  hours  The  Curriculum  4  hours 

The    Measurement    of    Intelli-  Philosophy  of  Education  4  hours 

gence  2  hours  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child    3  hours 

School    and    Community    Sur-  Heredity  3  hours 

veys  2  hours  Rural  Education  4  hours 

Experimental  Education  4  hours  Rural   Sociology  4  hours 

Principles   of  Education  4  hours  Primary  Supervision  4  hours 

History  of  Education  4  hours  Criticism    and   Supervision    of 

Contemporary  Educational  Teaching  2  hours 

Theorists  4  hours  Social  Psychology    and    Social 

Education     in     Religion     and  Control  4  hours 

Morals  4  hours  Methods    in    English,    Foreign 

Vocational  Education  2  hours      Languages,    History,     Home 

Genetic  Psychology  4  hours       Economics,  etc 

The  Psychology   and  Training  Seminar     in     Current     Educa- 

of   Adolescents  4  hours       tional  Problems  2  hours 

Other  courses  in  Primary  Methods,  Methods  and  Observation  in  Ele- 
mentary Subjects  can  be  secured  if  desired. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Courses  1-99,  primarily  for  first  two  years;  courses  100-199,  primarily 
for  third  and  fourth  years. 

ART  DEPARTMENT 

10.  Elementary  Public  School  Drawing— Includes  theory  and  practice 
of  drawing,  giving  attention  to  the  study  of  general  proportion,  character- 
istic forms,  light  and  shade,  color.  Drawing  from  geometric  solids,  still- 
life  groups,  forms  from  nature,  simple  landscape,  taking  into  consideration 
laws  of  perspective  and  of  pictorial  composition.  Media:  pencil,  crayola, 
and  water  color.    Credit:  2  hours.    First  term,  daily.    Repeated  second  term. 

Miss  Hatch. 
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11.  Advanced  Public  School  Drawing— Thorough  drill  in  drawing,  study 
of  form,  light  and  shade,  color.  Occasional  talks  on  picture  study  to  develop 
appreciation  of  the  masterpieces  of  painting.  Prerequisite:  course  10  or  it3 
equivalent.    Credit:  2  hours.    Second  term  daily.  Miss  Hatch. 

120.  Special  Art — A  course  for  the  student  desiring  work  for  her  owa 
artistic  development  rather  than  for  pedagogical  purposes.  Media:  pencil, 
pen  and  ink,  wash,  crayon,  water  color.    Credit:  2  hours.    Full  Quarter. 

Miss  Hatch. 

30.  Construction  and  Design — A  practical  course  in  every  respect;  an 
interpretation  of  everyday  life*  Only  the  simplest  equipment  used.  De- 
signing of  blackboard  borders  and  calendars;  patterns  for  special  occasions: 
May  baskets,  Hallowe'en  decorations,  log  cabin,  blotters,  festoons  and  gar- 
lands; booklet  construction;  clay  modeling.  This  course  is  especially  helpful 
to  rural  teachers.    Credit:  2  hours.    First  term,  daily.  Repeated  second  term. 

Miss  Hatch. 

110.  Costume  Design — A  study  of  art  principles  as  expressed  in  harmo- 
nious adaptation  of  costume  material  to  forms.  Credit:  3  hours.  First 
term,  daily.    Repeated  second  term.  Miss  Hatch. 

15.  Primary  Construction — Covering  work  in  the  first  three  grades,  in 
paper  tearing,  folding,  and  cutting,  weaving  and  clay  modeling;  making  of 
furniture  and  sandtable  accessories  of  all  kinds;  drawing  and  simple  designs. 
Credit:  3  hours.    First  term,  daily.    Repeated  second  term.  Miss  Ross. 

Students  expecting  to  teach  Art  take  the  following  subjects  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  if  possible:  Industrial  Arts  I  (Representation),  4  hours; 
Industrial  Arts  II  (Construction),  4  hours;  Industrial  Arts  III  (Design),  4 
hours;  Composition,  2  hours;  Costume  Design,  2  hours;  Interior  Decoration, 
3  hours;  Commercial  Design,  4  hours;  Methods  in  Arts,  5  hours;  History  of 
Art,  8  hours. 

BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 

The  Department  of  Business  was  organized  in  response  to  the  growing 
demand  for  well  prepared  teachers  of  commercial  subjects,  and  also  to  aid 
in  fitting  students  for  the  various  branches  of  business  service.  The  courses 
are  arranged  with  particular  reference  to  these  needs,  and  the  department 
is  equipped  both  from  the  standpoint  of  materials  and  instructors  to  give 
a  thorough  training  in  business  subjects. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  courses,  certificates 
of  business  are  awarded.  The  time  required  depends  upon  the  ability  and 
previous  education  of  the  student.  Students  who  have  a  Normal  School  or 
college  education  make  the  most  rapid  advancement,  and  usually  secure  the 
best  positions. 

Stenography  anid  Typewriting 

1.  Elementary  Typewriting  I — Teaches  the  care  and  adjustment  of  the 
typewriter.  Lays  a  foundation  for  accurate  and  rapid  writing  according  to 
the  touch  system  by  a  graded  and  logical  development  of  the  study  of  the 
keyboard,  through  charts  and  graded  lessons.  Work  consists  of  finger  tab- 
ulating exercises,  copying  extracts  from  books  and  letters,  commercial  and 
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legal  forms,  etc.    Text:    Rational  Typewriting.    Credit:  2  hours.    First  term, 
daily.    Double  period.    Repeated  second  term.  Miss  Kamber. 

2.  Typewriting  II — A  continuation  of  Typewriting  L  Credit:  2  hours. 
Same  as  Typewriting  I.  Miss  Kamber. 

5.  Advanced  Typewriting — This  course  gives  special  attention  to  accu- 
racy, neatness,  and  speed  in  the  transcription  of  notes,  tabulating,  copying, 
taking  dictation,  and  manifolding.  It  includes  the  use  of  the  mimeograph, 
addressograph,  cutting  of  stencils,  copying  from  rough  draft  and  report 
writing.  Daily  speed  tests  are  given.  Speed  required,  40  words  a  minute 
for  ten  consecutive  minutes.  Text:  Rational  Typewriting.  Credit:  2  hours. 
Same  as  Typewriting  I.  Miss  Carpenter, 

11.  Stenography  I — Gives  a  thorough  presentation  of  the  principles  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  and  provides  sufficient  drill  work  to  develop  facility  in 
applying  them.  Course  designed  for  beginners;  lays  a  firm  foundation  for 
further  practice.  Work  includes  exercises  in  word-building,  reading  and 
writing  shorthand  notes,  blackboard  drills,  drills  in  word-signs  and  phrases, 
accuracy  tests,  dictation  and  transcription  of  simple  letters  and  shorthand 
penmanship.    Text:     Gregg  Manual.     Credit:  4  hours.     Full  Quarter. 

Miss  Carpenter. 

15.  Advanced  Stenography — Offered  to  students  who  write  75  or  more 
words  a  minute.  The  object  is  to  develop  rapid  writing  and  accurate  trans- 
cription of  notes.  Consists  of  word  drills,  phrase  writing,  business  corre- 
spondence, dictation  from  current  magazines,  the  reading  of  shorthand  stories 
and  articles.  Dictation  is  given  at  different  rates  of  speed:  80,  100,  120 
words  a  minute.  Speed  required  80  words  a  minute.  Text:  Gregg  U3jpeed 
Practice,  Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Gregg  Writer,  and  one  shorthand  istory  as  the 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.    Credit:  4  hours.    Full  Quarter.      Miss  Carpenter. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy 

50.  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  I — Makes  the  student  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  journal,  cash  book,  purchasing-book,  sales  book,  ledger,  and 
other  books  used  in  a  modern  office,  together  with  business  papers  such  as 
checks,  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  lading,  account  sales,  invoices,  etc. 

The  latest  and  best  production  of  Rowe's  well-known  "Budget  System" 
is  used.  The  directions  are  clearly  illustrated  so  that  the  student  seldom 
has  any  difficulty  in  getting  started  right.  Later  he  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
responsibility  and  proceeds  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  work  until  he 
has  mastered  the  difficult  principles  of  bookkeeping.  Credit:  4  hours.  Full 
Quarter.    Double  period.  Miss  Kamber. 

51.  Bookkeeping  II — The  Wholesale  Set  illustrates  a  wholesale  business 
conducted  by  a  partnership,  at  first  consisting  of  two  persons.  An  addi- 
tional partner  is  admitted  later.  Represents  the  business  of  a  wholesale 
grocery  house  with  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  trade  in  groceries 
treated  incidentally.  The  terms  of  credit,  discounts,  business  methods, 
forms,  and  customs  of  this  and  many  other  wholesale  lines  are  fully  dis- 
cussed and  carefully  observed  in  working  up  the  set.    Full  attention  given  to 
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analysis  of  statements,  office  practice,  and  the  principles  of  accountancy  as 
applied  in  the  classification  of  accounts  and  their  proper  arrangement  on 
the  various  statements  prepared.  Credit:  4  hours.  Full  Quarter.  Double 
period.  Miss  Kamber. 

52.  Bookkeeping  III — Merchant's  Corporation  Set  illustrates  a  general 
mercantile,  jobbing,  and  commission  business  conducted  as  a  corporation, 
particular  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the  corporation  feature.  Explains  and 
illustrates  the  organization  of  a  corporation  involving  the  subscriptions  for 
stock,  the  preparation  of  articles  of  incorporation,  the  election  of  a  Board 
of  Directors  and  officers,  the  issuing  of  stock  certificates,  and  the  opening 
of  a  set  of  books.  The  transactions  cover  nearly  every  phase  of  the  jobbing 
and  commission  business,  with  numerous  closings  of  the  books  showing  the 
disposition  of  the  profits  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

The  books  used  are  the  cash-journal,  sales  book,  commission  sales  book, 
account  sales  register,  stock  certificate  book,  general  ledger,  and  sales  ledger. 
Credit:  4  hours.    Full  Quarter.    Double  period.  Miss  Kamber. 

60.  Penmanship — Teaches  the  arm  movement  method  of  rapid  writing 
by  which  a  rapid,  legible,  business  hand  is  soon  acquired  Devotes  much 
time  to  daily  class  drill  and  to  individual  criticism  of  faulty  movemnets  and 
forms  of  letters,  as  well  as  to  writing  individual  copy  at  students'  desks. 
Credit:  2  hours.    Full  Quarter.  Miss  Kamber. 

Required  for  Certificate  in  Stenography 


Stenography 

20  hours 

Typewriting 

20  hours 

English 

8  hours    (3  H.  S.  units  in 

* 
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Economics  or  Political 

Science 
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History  and  Government 
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i  in  Accountancy 

Accountancy 
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Penmanship 
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Typewriting 
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Arithmetic 
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Economics  or  Political 
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4  hours  (H.  S.  accepted) 

History  and  Government 

4  hours   (H.  S.  accepted) 

Commercial  Law 
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Elective 

4  hours 
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Students  expecting  to  teach  the  Commercial  Subjects  take  the  following 
courses: 

Stenography  and  Typewriting  18  hours 

Accountancy  and  Penmanship  18  hours 

Commercial  Law  4  hours 

Economics  or  Political  Science  4  hours 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Principles  of  Teaching — A  course  for  those  preparing  for  county  cer- 
tificates. Considers  the  principles  of  psychology  applied  to  various  aspects 
of  the  teaching  process — economy  in  learning,  technique  of  the  recitation, 
lesson  types,  supervised  study,  standard  measurements,  and,  in  general,  the 
factors  involved  in  efficient  teaching.  Emphasizes  routine  features  of  the 
school,  the  daily  program,  school  discipline,  play  activities,  etc.  Course 
continues  during  institute  only.  Mr.  Van  Fleet. 

School  Law — A  careful  survey  of  the  most  important  Colorado  statutes 
and  decisions  concerning  public  education  and  child  welfare,  giving  especial 
attention  to  recent  legislation.  Considers  public  school  revenues;  different 
classes  of  districts;  powers  and  qualifications  of  electors;  powers  and  duties 
of  school  boards  and  county  superintendents;  methods  of  appeal;  certifica- 
tion; laws  concerning  intoxicants  and  narcotics;  physical  examination;  com- 
pulsory education,  its  value  and  institutions  provided;  teachers'  duties  in 
these  matters;  state  flag;  holidays,  their  use  and  abuse.  Course  continues 
during  institute  only.  Miss  Full. 

3.  Principles  of  Education — Considers  the  learning  process  and  the 
teaching  process  in  their  relation  to  the  principles  of  psychology.  Includes 
such  topics  as  economy  in  learning,  technique  of  the  recitation,  lesson  types, 
individual  differences,  and  supervision  of  study.  Provides  instruction  in 
the  use  of  objective  tests  and  such  other  educational  measurements  as  the 
teacher  should  be  able  to  give  unassisted.  Required  of  juniors.  Credit:  4 
hours.    First  term.    Double  period.    Repeated  second  term.      Mr.  Van  Fleet. 

4.  Methods  and  Observation  in  Elementary  School  Subjects  ! — Credit: 
4  hours.     Double  period.  First  term.  Mr.  Quigley. 

Repeated  second  term.  Mr.  Momyer. 

5.  Methods  and  Observation  in  Elementary  School  Subjects  II — Credit: 
4  hours.    Double  period.    First  term.  Mr.  Van  Fleet. 

The  courses  in  elementary  methods  show  how  the  common-school  curric- 
ulum may  be  used  successfully  in  realizing  the  great  aims  of  education. 
Considers  the  specific  functions  of  each  branch  and  the  best  means  for  real- 
izing these  functions,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  selection  of 
subject  matter  and  the  guidance  of  the  learning  process.  Gives  much  prac- 
tical work  with  the  subjects  themselves,  including  analysis,  the  planning  of 
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lessons  of  various  types,  and  demonstrations.  Different  types  of  lessons  in 
the  Training  School.  Prepares  for  practice  teaching  and  should  be  preceded 
by  the  course  in  Principles  of  Education. 

10.  Primary  Methods  I — Deals  with  the  practical  needs  of  the  inexperi- 
enced primary  teacher,  emphasizing  the  problems  of  organization  as  well  as 
methods  of  presentation.  Gives  especial  attention  to  the  subject  matter  of 
reading,  numbers,  phonics,  and  seat  work.  Also  gives  suggestive  outlines 
for  teaching  these  subjects.  Credit:  4  hours.  First  term,  double  period. 
Repeated  second  term.  Miss  Yowell. 

11.  Primary  Methods  II — Includes  a  comparison  of  the  aims,  methods, 
material,  and  subject  matter  of  the  primary  grades.  Gives  special  atten- 
tion to  methods  of  presentation  in  the  study  of  writing,  spelling,  language, 
nature  study,  and  primary  geography.  Teaches  games  and  their  educational 
value  with  suggestive  outlines.  Credit:  4  hours.  Second  term.  Double 
period  Miss  Yowell. 

12.  Primary  Literature  and  Story  Telling— Gives  an  understanding  of 
the  art  of  story  telling  and  a  study  of  literature.  Studies  children's  poetry 
with  special  attention  to  poems  by  Christina  Rossetti  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Lists  stories  suitable  for  different  primary  grades.  Practice  in 
the  art  of  story  telling  gained  through  actual  experience,  each  member  of 
the  class  being  responsible  for  a  certain  number  of  stories.  Credit:  4  hours. 
Pull  Quarter.  Miss  Yowell. 

155.  Primary  Supervision— Adjusted  with  special  care  to  the  needs  of 
superintendents  and  principals  who  wish  to  gain  a  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  primary,  work.  Gives  (1)  working  ideas  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  primary  grades  and  the  best  means  of  presenting  it;  (2)  as  broad  an 
outlook  as  possible  in  order  that  a  supervisor  may  judge  between  the  essen- 
tials and  the  non-essentials;  (3)  the  best  methods  of  testing  the  efficiency 
of  primary  teachers.  Offers  an  opportunity  for  special  observation  of  the 
demonstration  classes  of  the  Primary  Method  courses  to  those  enrolled  in 
this  class.    Credit:  4  hours.    First  term.    Double  period.  Miss  Yowell. 

15.  Rural  Education — Views  in  regard  to  the  rural  school  have  changed 
during  the  last  two  decades.  The  rural  school  has  a  distinctive  function, 
and  its  organization,  management,  curriculum,  and  method  must  coincide 
with  its  function.  For  this  work  the  rural  teacher  must  have  special  in- 
formation and  training.  This  course  contributes  toward  the  training.  Pre- 
supposes that  the  student  has  taken  the  course  in  Rural  Sociology  so  that 
he  understands  the  life  and  needs  of  the  country.  Makes  a  collection  of 
books  and  publications,  and  studies  exhaustively,  one  phase,  at  least,  of  the 
subject.     Credit:  4  hours.     Second  term.     Double  period.  Mr.  Foster. 

25.  Rural  Sociology — For  description  of  course  look  under  heading  of 
Sociology. 

30.  Educational  Sociology — Considers  the  connections  between  the 
school  and  the  fundamental  activities  of  life.  Provides  a  review  of  modern 
social  theory  and  organization  to  make  intelligent  the  function  of  the  school, 
the  curriculum,  and  the  teacher  as  agencies  for  social  betterment.    Empha- 
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sizes  the  importance  of  the  economic  and  social  survey;  community  welfare 
work;  current  movements  in  educational  administration  and  organization  by 
which  is  effected  the  better  adaptation  of  the  school  to  the  community. 
Credit:  4  hours.    First  term!.    Double  period.    Repeated  second  term. 

Miss  Arent. 

110.  The  Curriculum — This  course  is  a  recognition  of  the  modifications 
that  must  be  made  in  courses  of  study  in  the  light  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes  which  have  given  the  school  new  aims  and  new  problems,  and 
which  call  for  a  better  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  of  community 
life  and  the  ways  of  adapting  the  work  of  the  school  to  the  community  and 
the  personal  needs  of  the  people.  The  course  considers  the  modern  tendency 
toward  elimination  of  topics;  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  curriculum 
thinking;  the  child  and  the  curriculum;  the  teacher  and  the  curriculum;  the 
community  and  the  curriculum;  the  evolution  and  future  of  the  curriculum. 
Assigned  readings  and  problems,  reports,  discussions,  and  the  development 
of  special  phases  of  the  curriculum.  Credit:  4  hours.  First  term.  Double 
period.  Mr.  Tope. 

112.  Junior  High  School — Considers  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Junior 
High  School  movement;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  plan;  the 
methods  of  initiating  and  organizing  the  Junior  High  School;  equipment  and 
use  of  the  physical  plant;  the  curriculum;  the  faculty;  requirements  and 
standards,  etc.     Credit:  2  hours.    First  term,  daily.     Repeated  second  term. 

Mr.  Foster. 

120.  Educational  Measurements — Gives  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of 
tests  in  school  subjects,  and  studies  in  some  detail  the  most  common  of 
the  standardized  educational  tests.  Gives  work  in  statistics  and  graphical 
representation!.  It  is  recommended  that  this  course  be  taken  with  the 
course  in  the  Measurement  of  Intelligence.  Credit:  2  hours.  First  term, 
daily.    Repeated  second  term.  Dr.  Manuel. 

125.  School  and  Community  Surveys — Furnishes  instruction  and  train- 
ing in  assembling  and  interpreting  information  on  community  and  school 
conditions  and  in  planning  constructive  educational  programs  in  the  light 
of  these  facts.  The  course  should  be  of  special  interest  to  superintendents, 
principals,  and  others  who  expect  to  have  a  part  in  surveys.  Course  should 
be  preceded  by  the  courses  in  Mental  and  Educational  Measurements. 
Credit:  2  hours.     Second  term,  daily.  Dr.  Manuel. 

140.  Vocational  Education  and  Guidance — Includes  a  brief  history  of 
industrial  education  in  the  United  States;  some  of  the  most  important  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  foreign  systems;  organized  labor  and  vocational  ed- 
ucation; recent  experiments  by  private  institutions,  industrial  corporations, 
and  the  public  schools;  articulation  of  industrial  education  and  the  public 
schools;  education  and  vocational  guidance.  Credit:  2  hours.  Second  term, 
daily.  Mr.  Momyer. 

150.  School  Administration  and  Supervision — Considers  the  school  law, 
organization,  and  support  of  schools  in  Colorado.  Emphasizes  the  principles 
involved   in   the   organization,   management,   and   supervision   of   individual 
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schools,  the  personal  and  professional  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  course 
of  study,  programs,  records,  and  reports.  Credit:  4  hours.  Second  term- 
Double  period.  Mr.  Tope. 

152.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Teaching — An  advanced  course  in 
principles  of  teaching;  designed  to  aid  teachers  in  improving  their  own 
work,  but  particularly  intended  to  prepare  critic  teachers  for  training 
schools,  and  supervisors  of  instruction  for  departmental  work  in  public 
schools.  Considers  how  to  direct  the  work  of  several  teachers  in  a  depart- 
ment, and  how  to  determine  whether  the  work  is  successful  or  unsuccessful; 
how  to  conduct  observation  lessons  in  a  training  school;  how  to  criticize 
the  work  of  practice  teachers  and  how  to  aid  them  while  they  are  in  train- 
ing.   Credit:  2  hours.    Second  term,  daily  Mr.  Momyer. 

160.  History  of  Education — Traces  the  growth  of  modern  elementary  ed- 
ucation in  its  relation  to  social  conditions.  Emphasizes  the  reforms  of  such 
educators  as  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbert,  Froebel,  Mann,  and 
Dewey.  Gives  special  attention  to  present  day  movements  in  education  and 
their  significance  in  the  growth  and  development  of  democracy.  Credit:  4 
hours.     First  term.     Double  period.  Miss  Arent. 

170.  Philosophy  of  Education — Interprets  the  nature,  place,  and  mean- 
ing of  education  in  the  social  order.  Discusses  education  as  a  social  agency 
in  relation  to  other  factors  at  work  in  a  democratic  society.  Aims  to  con- 
struct a  satisfactory  working  theory  of  democracy,  considering  principally 
such  topics  as  the  nature  of  education,  the  principles  of  the  curriculum,  and 
the  bases  of  method.  Bibliography  furnished  the  class.  Credit:  4  hours. 
Second  term.     Double  period.  Miss  Arent. 

190.  Seminar  in  Current  Educational  Problems — Superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  all  advanced  students  are  invited  to  meet  the  instructors  of  the 
department  for  a  conference  on  current  educational  problems.  Conference 
held  for  a  double  period  one  evening  every  fortnight.  Continues  through  the 
quarter.    Credit:  1  hour.  Dr.  Manuel  and  other  Instructors. 

Psychology 

2.  Educational  Psychology  I — An  Introductory  Course  in  General  and 
Educational  Psychology.  Lays  a  foundation  for  an  understanding  of  the 
psychological  aspect^  of  education.  Attempts  to  develop  a  point  of  view 
and  to  establish  the  beginnings  of  a  system  for  the  scientific  interpretation 
of  mental  experience.  Places  emphasis  upon  the  acquisition  of  tools  for 
clear  mental  thinking  in  the  study  of  the  mind.  Consists  of  lectures,  dem- 
onstrations, experiments,  and  discussions.  (Advanced  students  who  desire 
a  review  of  elementary  psychology  are  invited  to  enter  the  course  as  vis- 
itors.)    Credit:  4  hours.    First  term.    Double  period.  Dr.  Manuel. 

100.  Educational  Psychology  II — The  Psychology  of  Learning — An  in- 
tensive study  of  the  learning  process.  Makes  a  study  of  the  original  hu- 
man tendencies  and  laws  by  which  modifications  are  made  in  them.  Con- 
sists of  lectures,  demonstrations,  experiments,  and  discussions.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  I  or  its  equivalent.  Credit:  4  hours.  Second  term.  Double 
period.  Dr.  Manuel. 
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192.  The  Psychology  aivd  Training  of  Adolescents — A  critical  study  of 
typical  physical,  mental,  and  moral  economic  interests  of  youth  as  they  con- 
cern education;  the  meeting  of  the  newer  industrial  relations  of  both  sexes 
and  the  problems  of  training.  Deals  primarily  with  boys  and  girls  whose 
ages  range  from  13  to  18  years,  the  most  critical  periods  in  the  physical, 
mental,  social,  and  moral  life  of  the  individual.  Credit:  4  hours.  First  term. 
Double  period.  Mr.  Tope. 

103.  Social  Psychology  and  Social  Control — Studies  the  psychic  planes 
and  currents  that  come  into  existence  among  men  in  consequence  of  their 
association.  Seeks  to  understand  and  account  for  those  uniformities  in  feel- 
ing, belief,  or  volition — and  hence  in  action — which  are  due  to  the  interac- 
tion of  human  beings.  Deals  with  isuch  topics  as  suggestibility,  the  crowd, 
the  mob  mind,  fashion,  conventionality,  imitation,  custom,  compromise,  pub- 
lic opinion.  Social  control,  studies  the  grounds  of  control,  the  means  of 
control,  and  the  system  of  control.  Discusses  exercises  dealing  with  specific 
examples  of  social  control.     Credit:  4  hours.     Second  term.     Double  period. 

Mr.  Tope. 

130.  The  Measurement  of  Intelligence — Presents  and  discusses  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  mental  testing.  Gives  experience  in  psychological  ex- 
amination. Designed  for  those  who  desire  to  receive  training  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  enable  them  to  make  a  fairly  reliable  psychological  examination 
and  classification  of  their  own  puplis.  Of  benefit  to  critic  teachers,  super- 
visors, principals,  and  superintendents,  and  to  all  interested  in  the  modern 
use  of  psychological  examinations  in  schools,  in  courts,  and  in  business. 
Credit:  2  hours.    First  term,  daily.  Dr.  Manuel. 

Students  majoring  in  Education,  Primary  Course,  take  the  following 
courses:  Primary  Methods  I,  4  hours;  Primary  Methods  II,  4  hours;  Primary 
Construction,  2  hours;  Primary  Literature  and  Story  Telling,  4  hours;  Pri- 
mary Supervision,  4  hours;  Genetic  Psychology  (to  be  substituted  for  Edu- 
cational Measurements  and  Vocational  Education),  4  hours. 

Students  majoring  in  Education,  Rural  School  Course,  take  the  following 
courses:  Rural  Sociology,  4  hours;  Rural  Education,  4  hours;  Primary  Meth- 
ods I  or  II,  4  hours;  Primary  Construction,  2  hours;  Agriculture,  4  hours. 

Students  majoring  in  Education,  Principals,  and  Superintendents'  Course, 
take  the  following  courses;  Experimental  Education,  4  hours;  Philosophy  of 
Education,  4  hours;  Seminar,  2  hours;  other  courses  chosen  in  consultation 
with  the  head  of  the  department,  8  hours. 
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ENGLISH   DEPARTMENT 

1.  Composition  I — Presents  the  essentials  of  correct  English.  Con- 
siders common  errors  in  grammar,  punctuation,  sentence  organization 
and  spelling  in  so  far  as  the  individual  student  shows  need  of  drill  in  them. 
Makes  paramount  the  principles  of  grammar  in  their  vital  relation  to  cor- 
rectness in  speaking  and  writing,  and  gives  attention  to  the  methods  of 
presenting  these  in  the  grades.  Requires,  for  completion  of  course,  ability 
to  write  a  clear,  concise  piece  of  English,  free  from  mechanical  error.  Fif- 
teen themes  assigned.  Each  one  is  criticised  and  returned  promptly  to  the 
student,  to  be  made  the  basis  for  self-criticism  in  the  composition  of  the 
next  theme.  Credit:  4  hours.  First  term,  double  period.  Repeated  second 
term.  Miss  Todd. 

2.  Composition  II — Gives  training  in  methods  of  paragraph  develop- 
ment and  logical  organization  of  material.  Requires  careful  application  of 
all  principles  presented  in  Composition  I.  Devotes  some  time  to 
analysis  of  selections  from  good  modern  prose  to  arrive  at  method  employed 
by  author,  and  attempts  to  secure  the  application  of  these  methods  in  the 
student's  work.  Prerequisite,  Composition  I  or  its  equivalent.  Credit:  4 
hours.     Full  quarter.  Miss  Borland. 

3.  American  Poets — Studies  in  the  chief  American  poets;  Bryant,  Emer- 
son, Poe,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Whittier;  Whitman,  and  Lanier.  Text: 
Page,  Chief  American  Poets.  Credit:  4  hours.  First  term,  double  period. 
Repeated  second  term.  Miss  Green. 

10.  General  Survey  of  English  Literature — Part  I.  From  the  beginnings 
to  Milton.  An  historical  outline  supplemented  by  classics,  as  Beowulf,  Pro- 
logue to  Canterbury  Tales,  The  Faerie  Queene,  Paradise  Lost.  Required  of 
students  majoring  in  English.  Text:  Cunliffe,  Pyre,  and  Young,  Century 
Headings  in  English  Literature.    Credit:  4  hours.    Full  quarter. 

Miss  Borland. 

20.  General  Survey  of  English  Literature — Part  II.  Milton  to  Words- 
worth. An  historical  outline  supplemented  by  the  study  of  representative 
masterpieces,  as  Alexander's  Feast,  Essays  of  Addison,  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  the  comedies  of  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan.  Required  of  students  ma- 
joring in  English.  Text:  Cunliffe,  Pyre,  and  Young,  Century  Readings  in 
English  Literature.    Credit:  4  hours.    Full  quarter.  Miss  Todd. 

30.  General  Survey  of  English  Literature— Part  III.  Selected  poetry 
and  prose  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Required  of  students  majoring  in 
English.  Text:  Cunliffe,  Pyre,  and  Young,  Century  Readings  in  English 
Literature.    Credit  4  hours.    Full  quarter.  Miss  Green. 

140.  Shakespeare — Reading  of  ten  £lays  chosen  to  illustrate  the  devel- 
opment of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  genius:  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Richard  III,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Henry  VI  (Part  I),  Othello,  Lear,  Winter's  Tale,  Tempest.  Credit:  4  hours. 
Full  quarter.  Miss  Todd. 

130.    Recent  Poetry  and  Drama — Lectures,  discussions,  and  readings  in 


The  rugged  Palisades  at  whose  base  rushes  the  snow-fed  Gunnison  is  a 
distinctive  feature  of  our  valley.  From  its  jagged  summits — legend  tells  us 
— the  Ute  formerly  spied  upon  his;  enemy,  the  white  settler.  Now  its  for- 
bidding silence  is  disturbed  only  when  jolly  Normal  School  parties  explore 
its  shaggy  crevices.    It  has  become  a  favorite  goal  for  the  hi^er. 
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recent   English   and  American   poetry  and  drama.     Credit:   4   hours.     Full 
quarter.  Miss  Borland. 

la.  Grammar— Presents  principles  of  sentence  structure.  Drills  in 
inflections  and  sentence  analysis.  Considers  methods  of  presentation  and  of 
application  of  grammatical  principles  to  the  common  errors  in  speech  and 
writing.    Open  to  all  students.    Credit:  2  hours.    Full  quarter.     Miss  Green. 

50.  English  in  the  Upper  Grades— Gives  familiarity  with  literature 
suited  to  grammar  grades  and  takes  up  methods  of  presentation.  Gives 
suggestive  program  for  oral  and  written  English,  and  for  the  presentation 
of  grammar.     Credit:  2  hours.    Second  term,  daily.  Miss  Borland. 

199.  Teaching  of  High  School  Englishr-jStudy  of  literary  types,  the 
writing  and  reading  of  themes,  methods  of  presenting  and  correcting  oral 
composition,  organization  of  the  high  school  course  in  English.  Credit:  2 
hours.    First  term,  daily.  Miss  Borland. 

Primary  Literature  and  Story  Telling — (See  Education  120.) 

High  School  Composition — A  review  course  for  students  who  desire  to 
remove  conditions  or  to  make  up  credit  in  high  school  composition,  also  for 
those  whose  standing  in  English  composition  is  passing,  but  low.  Includes 
much  habit-forming  drill  in  grammatical  correctness,  in  spelling,  and  in  the 
principles  of  punctuation.  Emphasizes  the  unity  and  coherence  of  the  sen- 
tence and  paragraph.     Fifteen  themes  required.    Arranged  for  upon  request. 

Oral  English 

70.  Expression — Intended  to  train  the  student  in  thought  getting  and 
to  give  him  theory  and  practice  in  vocal  methods  and  platform  manners,  both 
for  public  address  and  oral  interpretation,  by  a  study  of  voice  and  gesture. 
Text:     Leland  Powers,  Practice  Book.     Credit:  4  hours.     Full  quarter. 

Miss  Schmitt. 

75.  Public  Schtool  Reading — Aims  to  establish  a  criterion  for  the  teacher 
which  will  enable  her  to  develop  the  reading  lesson  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Gives  discussion  and  application  of  the  underlying  principles  of  reading. 
Uses  examples  of  different  kinds  of  literature  to  illustrate  the  principles. 
Text:  S.  H.  Clark,  How  to  Teach  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools,  Credit: 
2  hours.    First  term,  daily.  Miss  Schmitt. 

80.  Dramatics — Studies  the  drama  for  structure,  characterization,  in- 
terpretation, action,  and  presentation,  making  selections  from  classic, 
Shakespearean,  or  modern  drama.  Places  emphasis  on  the  methods  and  use 
of  dramatization  in  the  grades,  and  on  preparation  for  a  public  performance. 
Credit:  4  hours.    Full  quarter.  Miss  Schmitt. 

Individual  Instruction — Free  individual  instruction  on  application,  to 
students  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  platform  work.  Uses  mate- 
rial suited  to  the  student's  ability  and  needs,  and  gives  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic appearance.    Credit:  on  recommendation  of  instructor.  Miss  Schmitt. 

Students  majoring  in  English  take  the  following  subjects:    Essentials  of 
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Writing,  4  hours;  Composition,  4  hours;  American  Poets,  4  hour.-*;  Master- 
pieces of  Literature,  (870  to  Milton),  4  hours;  Masterpieces  of  Literature 
(Milton  to  Wordsworth),  4  hours;  Masterpieces  of  Literature  (Wordsworth 
to  1900),  4  hours;  Chaucer,  4  hours;  Electives  from  English  Courses,  12 
hours;  Teaching  of  English,  8  hours.  A  major  in  English  presupposes,  also, 
four  years  of  a  modern  language. 

A  student  may  take  his  minor  in  English.    The  courses  taken  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  head  of  the  English  Department. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  DEPARTMENT 

French 

I.  Elementary  French — Pronunciation,  grammar,  and  reading  of  simple 
text.    Text:     Fraser  and  Squair.    Credit:  4  hours.    Full  Quarter. 

Instructor  to  be  selected. 

4.  Intermediate  French — Grammar  review.  Emphasizes  irregular  verbs 
and  peculiar  constructions.  Dictation,  conversation,  sight  reading,  and 
outside  reading.  Text:  Francois,  Introductory  French  composition.  Read- 
ing of  selected  texts.     Credit:  4  hours.     Full   Quarter. 

Instructor  to  be  selected. 

108.  French  Pronunciation — Studies  phonetics  and  gives  practical  drill 
in  pronunciation.  Text:  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  Handbook  of  French  Phonetics. 
First  term,  daily.    Credit:  2  hours  Instructor  to  be  selected. 

109.  Advanced  French — Composition  and  conversation.  Text:  Francois, 
Advanced  Composition.     Second  term,  daily.  Credit:  3  hours. 

Instructor  to  be  selected- 

120.  A  General  Surv ,y  of  French  Literature — Reading  texts  on  French 
literature,  reading  some  representative  authors,  writing  reports.  Prerequi- 
site: Second  Year  French.     Credit:  4  hours.     Full  Quarter. 

Instructor  to  be  selected. 

To  major  in  French,  the  student  takes  the  following  subjects  and  in 
the  following  order,  if  possible.  Elementary  French,  12  hours;  Advanced 
French,  12  hours;  Survey  Courses  in  French  Literature,  6  hours;  French 
Literature  of  17th  century,  9  hours;  Teaching  of  French,  8  hours.  Total  for 
French  major,  47  hours. 

Spanish 

1.  Elementary  Spanish — Pronunciation,  grammar,  conversation.  Text: 
Espinosa  and  Allen;  Fientes  and  Francois,  A  Trip  to  Latin  America.  Credit. 
4  hours.    Full  Quarter.  Miss  Howard. 

4.  Intermediate  Spanish — Grammar  review.  Crawford,  Spanish  com- 
position. Dictation  and  conversation.  Reading  in  class  of  Valera's  Peplta 
Jimenez,  and  Selga's  La  Mariposa  Blanca.    Credit:  4  hours.    Full  Quarter. 

Miss  Howard- 
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108.  Advanced  Spanish — Reading,  composition,  and  conversation.  Texts 
to  be  selected.    Credit:  4  hours.    Full  Quarter.  Miss  Howard, 

129.  A  General  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature — Emphasizes  the  classical 
period.  Assigned  readings  from  texts  on  Spanish  literature,  readings  from 
Cervantes,  Lope  da  Vega,  and  Calderon;  written  reports.  Prerequisite: 
Second  year  Spanish.    Credit:  4  hours.    Full  Quarter.  Miss  Howard. 

To  major  in  Spanish,  the  student  takes  the  following  courses:  Elemen- 
tary  Spanish,  12  hours;  Advanced  Spanish,  12  hours;  Literature  of  the  16th 
and  17th  Centuries,  9  hours;  History  and  Institutions  of  South  America,  6 
hours;  Teaching  of  Spanish,  8  hours.    Total  for  Spanish  major,  47  hours. 

Latin 

Any  high  school  course  in  Latin  will  be  given  by  request.  High  School 
credit  only. 

Advanced  courses  in  Latin  given  by  request.  Credit  given  according 
to  work  done, 

A  student  may  take  his  minor  in  French,  Spanish,  or  Latin.  Hie 
courses  taken  are  to  be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Language 
Department. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  DEPARTMENT 

Ancient  History — Takes  up  earliest 'races,  Egypt;  Chaldea;  Babylonia; 
Persia;  Greece — the  heroic  age;  the  expansion;  the  growth  of  Sparta;  the  un- 
ion of  Attica;  the  foundation  of  Athenian  supremacy;  Athens  under  Pericles; 
Athens  and  the  Peloponnesus;  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire;  Spartan 
supremacy;  Athen's  revival;  the  rise  of  Macedonia;  the  conquest  of  Persia 
and  the  far  East;  influence  of  Greece  on  modern  civilization.  Text:  West, 
Ancient  World.     Credit:   *4  high  school  unit.     First  term.     Double  period. 

Mrs.  Morrison. 

Roman  History — Considers  Rome's  place  in  the  World's  History;  the  peo- 
ple; legendary  history;  class  struggles;  unification  of  Italy;  the  republican 
government;  the  army;  society;  struggles  with  the  West  and  with  the  East; 
the  Gracchi;  Marius  and  Sulla;  Pompey  and  Caesar;  the  Triumvirate;  the 
Caesars;  the  rise  of  Christianity;  the  downfall;  Romano — Teutonic  world. 
Credit:  %  high  school  unit.    Second  term.    Double  period.        Mrs.  Morrison. 

12.  Modern  History — The  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  the  age  of  feudalism; 
the  Crusades;  the  renaissance;  the  rise  of  the  towns;  the  rise  of  the  papacy; 
the  reformation;  England  in  the  seventh  century.  Credit:  4  hours.  Second 
term.    Double  period.  Mrs.  Morrison. 

14.  Geographic  Influence  in  American  History — Teaches  the  history  of 
America  as  a  resultant  of  its  location  and  physical  features;  the  effect  of 
the  location  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  of  the  Appalachian  barrier  upon  col- 
onization; the  geographic  location  upon  cities  and  industries,  and  the  con- 
sequent power  of  a  nation;  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains  upon  explora- 
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tion  and  expansion;  and  of  expansion  as  a  necessary  law  of  human  develop- 
ment and  progress.  References:  McMaster;  Fisk;  Parkman;  Semple;  Brigham. 
Credit:  4  hours.    Full  Quarter.  Mrs.  Morrison. 

10.  American  History — Teaches  the.  facts  of  history  by  studying  the 
great  movements.  Studies  each  epoch-making  event  in  connection  with  its 
causes  and  results.  Places  special  emphhasis  on  European  conditions  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century;  explorers  and  discoverers;  colonization;  the 
Indian  and  his  environment;  colonial  and  European  struggles;  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  constitution;  growth  of  trade  and  industry;  westward 
expansion  and  territorial  acquisition;  political  parties;  immigration;  slavery; 
tariffs;  trusts;  banks;  labor  movements  and  industrial  problems;  transporta- 
tion; suffrage;  inventions;  reconstruction  after  Civil  War;  treaties;  the 
World  War  and  our  own  work  at  the  peace  conference;  present  day  problems. 
Texts:  Thwaites  and  Kindall;  Adams  and  Trent;  References.  Credit:  4 
hours.    First  term.    Double  period.  Mr.  Melcher. 

3.  Community  Civics — Gives  value  of  civics  in  education  for  citizen- 
ship; studies  current  history,  making  a  comparison  with  past  history;  or- 
ganization of  clubs;  present  day  problems;  the  individual's  attitude  toward 
his  government.  Attempts  to  give  a  better  and  higher  conception  of  com- 
munity and  national  life.  Includes  a  definite  review  of  the  origin  of  our 
government,  its  machinery  and  functions.  Texts:  Dunn;  Boynton;  Hughes; 
Magruder;  Current  magazines;  Gitteau.     Credit:  2  hours.  First  term,  daily. 

Mrs.  Morrison. 

30.  Rural  Sociology — A  study  of  social  conditions  in  rural  districts 
and  towns.  Considers  the  agencies  for  social  and  economic  betterment — 
improvement  of  agricultural  production,  transportation  and  communication, 
health  and  sanitation.  Attempts  to  show  how  to  make  farm  life  more  at- 
tractive, how  to  socialize  it,  how  to  establish  and  improve  its  social  organ- 
izations, such  as  clubs,  libraries,  schools.  Emphasizes  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting rural  surveys,  and  makes  actual  surveys  as  a  background  for  the 
course.     Credit:  4  hours.     First  term.     Double  period.  Mr.  Foster. 

40.  General  Sociology — Formulates  the  fundamental  laws  of  associa- 
tion with  special  reference  to  their  relation  to  social  progress.  Discusses 
such  topics  as  the  influence  of  physical  environment,  natural  selection,  war- 
fare, division  of  labor,  sex  and  sexual  selection,  heredity,  imitation,  social 
opposition,  art,  science,  and  religion  with  reference  to  their  effects  on  so- 
cial progress.  Includes  a  study  of  immigration,  race  problems,  poverty, 
crime,  and  kindred  subjects;  and  plans  to  reduce  methodical  discussion  to 
the  minimum  and  draw  facts,  so  far  as  possible,  from  contemporary  social 
life.    Credit:  4  hours.     Second  term.    Double  period.  Mr.  Melcher. 

110.  Political  Science — Course  in  the  Government  and  Politics  of  the 
United  States.  To  consist  of  a  study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  its  development  and  interpretation,  including  the  relation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  State  Governments;  and  a  study  of  American 
Politics.  The  principles  and  platforms  of  political  parties,  their  develop- 
ment and   changes  are  studied  with  special   reference  to  present  day  pol- 
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itical  questions.  The  attitude  of  political  parties  toward  questions  of 
finance;  tariffs;  government  regulation;  government  control  and  government 
ownership  of  public  utilities  are  traced  through  to  the  present  time,  the 
present  unrest  and  its  relation  to  politics  is  included  in  this  course. 
Credit:  4  hours.     Full  Quarter.  Mr.  Melcher. 

120.  Economics — A  general  course  designed  to  put  the  student  into 
possession  of  the  principal  theories,  forms,  and  processes  of  economic  life. 
The  course  includes  a  study  of  production,  transformation,  transporta- 
tion, exchange  and  business  management  in  the  light  of  economic  theory. 
An  analysis  of  present  day  organization  of  industry,  the  mechanism  of  ex- 
change, the  determination  of  value  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  is 
undertaken.  Special  attention  is  given  to  rural  economic  and  social 
problems.  The  relation  of  political  and  industrial  problems  to  economic 
theories  is  included.  An  analysis  of  Socialism,  Bolshevism  and  Anarchism 
is  undertaken.     Credit  4  hours.     Full  Quarter.  Mr.  Melcher. 

Students  majoring  in  History  and  Political  Economy  take  the  following 
subjects  in  the  following  order,  if  possible:  Ancient  History,  the  Contri- 
bution of  Greece  and  Rome  to  Civilization,  4  hours;  History  of  Europe 
from  Charlemagne  to  the  French  Revolution,  4  hours;  History  of  Europe 
from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Close  of  the  World  War,  4  hours;  Amer- 
ican History  for  Teachers  of  Elementary  Grades,  4  hours;  American  History 
to  the  Adoption  of  the  Constitution,  4  hours;  Western  Expansion  in  the 
United  States — Colorado,  2  hours;  America  in  the  International  Family,  2 
hours;  Political  Science,  4  hours;  Economics,  4  hours;  Elect  from  History, 
Government,  Economics  or  Political  Science,  4  hours;  Methods  in  History, 
2  hours;  Teaching  of  History,  8  hours. 

A  student  may  take  his  minor  in  History  and  Political  Economy.  The 
courses  taken  are  to  be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  History  and  Political 
Economy  Department. 

Geography 

2.  Geography — An  advanced  course  in  geography  planned  for  the  ma- 
ture student.  Covers  subject  matter  necessary  for  the  teacher  of  geog- 
raphy. Consists  of  a  systematic  development  of  the  principles  of  physio- 
graphy and  their  application  in  the  interpretation  of  life  conditions. 
Studies  also  such  topics  as  the  geography  of  commerce  and  the  industries. 
Makes  use  of  types  as  centers  for  the  organization  of  materials.  First 
term.    Double  periods.    Credit:  4  hours.  Miss  Kansgen. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  three  classes  of  students:  (1)  those  students  wishing  to  teach  the  house- 
hold arts  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  (2)  those  students  desir- 
ing a  cultural  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  underlying  the  various 
household  activities;  (3)  those  students  preparing  to  teach  in  rural  schools. 
Foods,  Cookery,  and  Nutrition 

All  students  are  requested  to  wear  white  waists  and  white  aprons,  and 
to  furnish  hand  towels  and  holders,  while  in  the  laboratory. 

2  and  *.  Principles  of  Cookery  I  and  II — Gives  an  introductory  survey 
of  the  general  principles  of  cookery  through  a  study  of  the  food  stuffs  and 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  various  food  materials.  Includes  practice 
in  fundamental  cookery  processes  in  order  to  illustrate  the  principles  dis- 
cussed and  to  develop  skill  in  handling  materials  and  apparatus.  Recita- 
tions and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Credit:  I,  2  hours.  First  term,  daily.  Double  period.  II,  2  hours.  Second 
term,  daily.     Double  period.  Miss  Westgate. 

3.  Home  Cookery — Gives  opportunity  for  practice  in  the  planning,  cook- 
ing, and  serving  of  breakfasts,  luncheons,  dinners,  and  suppers.  Emphasizes 
nutritive  and  economic  aspects.  Recitations  lectures,  and  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  Principles  of  Cookery  I,  II,  III.  Credit:  4  hours.  Full  Quarter. 
Double  period.  Miss  Westgate. 

10.  Food  Preservation — Deals  with  various  methods  of  preserving  food, 
stressing  the  economic  aspects  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  product.  Reci- 
tations and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Principles  of  Cookery  I,  II,  III, 
and  Bacteriology.  Credit:  1  hour,  supplementary  to  some  other  cookery 
course.    First  term.    Three  times  a  week.    Repeated  second  term. 

Miss  Westgate. 

114.  Dietetics — Considers  the  scientific  laws  of  human  nutrition  and 
applies  them  to  the  diet  of  the  individual  under  the  varying  conditions  of 
age,  sex,  occupation,  climate,  health,  and  disease.  Includes,  discussions  of 
the  functions,  nutritive  values,  digestibility,  amounts,  and  kinds  of  food. 
Dietaries  are  planned  for  individuals  and  family  groups.  Recitations  and 
laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Principles  of  Cookery  I,  II,  III,  Household 
Chemistry.    Credit:  4  hours.    Full  Quarter.    Double  period.      Miss  Westgate. 

Textiles  and  Clothing 

Students  provide  own  materials  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 

1  and  3.  Elementary  Sewing  and  Textile  Study  I  anil  II — Gives  practice 
in  the  following:  the  making  of  fundamental  stitches  and  seams,  the  use  of 
commercial  patterns  applied  to  simple  hand  and  machine  made  garments, 
use  of  the  sewing  machine  attachments,  crocheting,  and  simple  embroidery. 
Includes  study  of  fabrics  and  the  textile  industries  based  on  Woolman  and 
McGowan's  Textiles.  Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Credit:  I,  2  hours. 
First  term,  daily.    Double  period.    II,  Second  term,  daily.    Double  period. 

Miss  Westgate. 

13.  Sewing  in  the  Elementary  School — Includes  study  of  clothing  from 
standpoints  of  choice,  making,  and  care.     Discusses  problems  appropriate 
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far  girls  in  the  various  grades.  Laboratory  work  considers  these  problems 
or  variations  of  them.  Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Credit:  2  hours. 
First  term,  daily.    Double  period.  Instructor  to  be  selected. 

15.  Clothing  for  the  Family — Aims  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  san- 
itary, attractive,  and  economic  clothing  suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  family. 
Discussions  of  budgets,  wise  expenditure  of  money,  judgment  of  materials. 
laboratory  work  emphasizes  the  making  of  infants'  and  children's  clothing 
but  also  includes  general  work  on  wool  and  silk.  Open  to  all  students  who 
possess  fair  knowledge  of  actual  sewing  processes.  Credit:  2  hours.  Sec- 
ond term,  daily.    Double  period.  Instructor  to  be  selected. 

107.  Renovating  and  Remodeling  Garments — Laboratory  work  gives 
practice  in  removal  of  stains,  laundering,  sponging,  cleaning,  mending,  and 
remodeling  garments.  Continues  textile  study — cloth  adulteration,  the 
weaves,  cloth  analysis,  comparison  of  fabrics,  consumer's  judgment  of  tex- 
tiles. Prerequisites:  Sewing  and  Textiles  I,  EL  Credit:  2  hours.  Second 
term,  daily.    Double  period.  Instructor  to  be  Selected. 

109.  Dressmaking — Gives  practice  in  elementary  dress-making,  consist- 
ing of  a  semi-tailored  waist,  and  a  simple  wash  dress.  Includes  a  study  of 
tile  principles  of  correct  dress.  Prerequisites:  Sewing  and  Textiles  I,  II, 
Remodeling  Garments.  Parallel:  Costume  Design.  Credit:  2  hours.  First 
term,  daily.    Double  period.  Instructor  to  be  selected. 

Household  Administration 

116,  Household  Management — Considers  the  modern  household  and  its 
problems — divisions  of  the  income  for  the  family  budget,  organization 
and  management  of  the  daily  routine,  care  of  the  house,  domestic 
service,  marketing.  Discussions  of  the  principles  of  good  housekeeping,  ap- 
portionment of  time,  qualifications  of  the  successful  homemaker,  and  the 
relation  of  the  household  to  the  community.  Credit:  2  hours.  First  term, 
daily.  Instructor  to  be  selected. 

118.  Housewifery  and  Sanitation — Treats  of  the  care  of  kitchen,  pantry, 
dining-room,  bedroom,  bathroom;  equipments  and  materials  for  cleaning; 
labor-saving  appliances;  repairing;  methods  of  cleaning  linens,  metals, 
floors,  floor-coverings,  furniture;  household  pests;  care  of  food;  disposal  of 
wastes;  relation  of  housewifery  and  sanitation  to  health.  Credit:  1  hour. 
Second  term.    Three  times  a  week.  Instructor  to  be  selected. 

Prerequisites  for  majoring  in  the  Home  Economics  Department: 

General  Chemistry  12  hours  or  equivalent 

Applied  Physics 4  hours  or  equivalent 

If  the  student  has  not  had  thorough  courses  in  high  school  chemistry 
and  physics,  these  subjects  are  to  be  taken  parallel  with  the  first  two  years 
of  home  economics  work. 

General  Introductory  Courses  (Required  for  either  major): 

Principles  of  Cookery  I,  II,  III    6  hours 

Sewing  and  Textile  Study  I,  II,  4  hours 

Elementary  Dressmaking   .2  hours 
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Required  Courses  for: 

A.  Foods  and  Cookery  Major 

Household  Chemistry   4  hours 

Bacteria,  Yeasts,  and  Molds    3  hours 

Home   Cookery    5  hours 

Food  Preservation   1  hour 

Housewifery  and  Sanitation  1  hour 

Experimental  Cookery   2  hours 

Demonstration  Cookery    2  hours 

Household  Management    2  hours 

Dietetics   4  hours 

Methods  in  Home  Economics    4  hours 

Teaching  of  Home  Economics  8  hours 

48  hours 

B.  Textiles  and  Clothing  Major 

Composition    (Art)    2  hours 

Renovating  and  Remodeling  Garments  ....  2  hours 

Costume  Design  2  hours 

Dressmaking    2  houns 

Interior   Decoration    3  hours 

House  Planning   1  hour 

Sewing  in  the  Elementary  School  2  hours 

Clothing  for  the  Family 4  hours 

Millinery    2  hours 

Household  Chemistry   4  hours 

Methods  in  Home  Economics   4  hours 

Teaching  of  Home  Economics . .  8  hours 

48  hours 

The  minor  may  be  taken  either  in  Foods  and  Cookery  or  Textiles  and 
Clothing.  The  subjects  taken  are  to  be  determdned  by  the  head  of  the 
Home  Economics  Department. 

MANUAL   ARTS   DEPARTMENT 

10.  Manual  Arts  I — Drills  in  a  graduated  series  of  simple  construction 
projects,  which  are  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  use,  care,  and 
control  of  bench  tools,  and  shop  machinery.  Cabinet  making  pro- 
jects of  sufficient  complexity  to  demand  much  originality  and  increasing 
effort.  Requires  reports  on  the  origin,  history,  and  development  of  the 
manual  training  movement.  Studies  manual  training  schools  and  modern 
shop  and  factory  methods.  Studies  the  purchasing  of  shop  equipment  and 
shop  supplies.    Credit:  4  hours.  Full  Quarter  or  either  term.    Mr.  Hargrove. 

20.  Manual  Arts  II— Designed  for  those  who  do  not  expect  to  teach  the 
subject  but  desire  to  acquire  some  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  machinery 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  construction,  design,  and  wood  finishing.  This 
course  is  the  same  as  "Manual  Arts  I",  with  the  omission  of  reading  and 
book  reports.    Credit  2  hours.  Full  Quarter  either  term.  Mr.  Hargrove. 

30.    Wood  Turning — Designed  to  give  understanding  in  care  and  manipu- 
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lation  of  wood  turning  tools  and  lathes,  to  develop  skiLl  and  ability  to  turn 
cylindrical,  concave,  and  complex  surfaces,  foillowed  by  the  turning  of  In- 
dian clubs,  dumb-bells,  candle  sticks,  napkin  rings,  vases,  nut  bowls,  etc. 
Credit:  4  hours.     Full  Quarter.  Mr.  Hargrove. 

40.  Mechanical  Drawing — Studies  modern,  drafting  room  methods. 
Practice  in  the  use  of  instruments,  applied  geometry,  lettering,  ortho- 
graphic projection,  developed  surfaces,  and  intersections.  Instructs  in  quick 
and  accurate  dimensioned  sketches  of  any  piece  of  mechanism;  from  this 
sketch  makes  a  complete  working  drawing.     Credit:  4  hours.     Full  Quarter. 

Mr.  Hargrove. 

50.  Art  IVletal  Work — Consists  of  simple  processes,  such  as  hammering, 
saw-piercing,  etching,  soldering,  coloring,  and  finishing  articles  in  copper, 
brass,  and  silver.    Credit:  4  hours.     Full  Quarter. 

1.  Primary  Hand  Work — Gives  practical  experience  in  the  handwork 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades;  provides  for  the  folding,  tearing,  cut- 
ting modeling,  and  weaving,  giving  special  attention  to  the  organization  of 
posters,  sandtable  projects,  and  special  days,  such  as  Hallowe'en,  Thanks- 
giving, and  Christmas.  Each  student  keeps  a  notebook  of  all  problems, 
which  serves  as  a  course  of  study  for  the  hand-work  of  the  primary  grades. 
Credit:  2  hours.    Full  Quarter.  Miss  Ross. 

Students  expecting  to  teach  Manual  Arts  should  take  the  following  sub- 
jects and  in  the  following  order,  if  possible:  Mechanical  Drawing,  10  hours; 
Elementary  Woodworking,  10  hours;  Advanced  Woodworking;  5  hours;  Cab- 
inet Making  and  Furniture  Design,  5  hours;  Farm  Woodwork  and  Elementary 
Concrete  Construction,  5  hours;  History  and  Literature  of  Manual  Training, 
3  hours;  Art  Metal  Work,  2  hours;  Materials  and  Processes  of  Woodturning, 
3  hours;  Theory  and  Principles  of  Teaching  Manual  Training,  2  hours. 

MATHEMATICS  DEPARTMENT 

1.  Arithmetic — Reviews  the  subject  matter  of  arithmetic  from  the  teach- 
er's point  of  view.  Emphasizes  accuracy  of  statement  in  written  and  oral 
analysis  of  problems  as  a  means  to  clear  thinking.  Seeks  to  develop  power 
in  seeing  relations,  and  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  calculating  values.  Text: 
Hamilton,  School  Arithmetic.  Credit:  4  hours.  Full  Quarter;  also  first 
term,  double  period.  Miss  Spicer  and  Miss  Kansgen. 

Elementary  Algebra— The  first  term  of  a  two  term  course,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  usual  first  year  high  school  algebra,  for  mature  students  who 
have  not  completed  high  school  mathematics.  Includes  the  fundamental 
operations;  use  of  symbols  of  aggregation;  special  products  and  factoring; 
use  and  solution  of  linear  equations,  emphasizing  applications  in  problems 
of  arithmetic.  Text:  Hawkes-Luby-Tonton,  First  Course  in  Algebra.  Credit: 
y2  high  school  unit.     Full  Quarter.  Miss  Soicer. 

Plane  Geometry  I— The  first  term  of  a  two  term  course,  the  equiva- 
lent of  high  school  work  in  plane  geometry.  Aims  to  develop  in  the  student 
the  power  of  logical,  systematic  thought,  and  to  secure  clear,  accurate  ex- 
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pression.  Gives  special  attention  to  original  work  and  construction;  em- 
phasizes important  theorems.  Covers  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  figures, 
Books  I  and  II  of  text.  Text:  Went  worth-Smith,  Plane  Geometry.  Credit: 
%  high  school  unit.     (No  credit  if  taken  as  review).     Full  Quarter. 

Miss  Kansgen. 

Plane  Geometry  II — Continuation  of  course  Plane  Geometry  I.  Given 
also  for  student  teachers.  Covers  Books  III,  IV,  and  V  of  text,  including 
the  following  topics:  proportion,  similar  polygons,  areas  of  polygons,  regu- 
lar polygons,  and  circles.  Text:  Wentworth-Smith,  Plane  Geometry* 
Credit:  %  high  school  unit.     (No  credit  if  taken  as  review).  Full  Quarter. 

Miss  Kansgen. 

10.  College  Algebra — Consists  of  a  review  of  such  topics  as  the  funda- 
mental operations,  factoring,  fractions,  ratio  and  proportion,  irrational 
numbers  and  radicals,  theory  of  indices,  quadratics,  binomial  theorem,  the 
progressions.  Studies  the  topics  regularly  given  in  college  work:  permuta- 
tions and  combinations,  complex  numbers,  theory  of  equations,  partial  frac- 
tions, logarithms,  continued  fractions,  inequalities,  and  variations.  Pre- 
requisite: One  and  one-half  years  of  high  school  algebra.  Text:  Hawkes, 
Advanced  Algebra.  Credit  for  full  course:  6  hours.  Credit  for  summer 
quarter  in  proportion  to  work  done.  If  desired,  the  course  may  be  com- 
pleted by  correspondence.     Full  Quarter.  Miss  Spicer. 

5.  Solid  Geometry — A  study  of  figures  occupying  limited  portions  of  space. 
Covers  (1)  lines  and  planes  in  space;  (2)  polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones;  (3) 
spheres.  Gives  special  attention  to  the  student's  real  grasp  of  the  concep- 
tion of  space,  figures,  and  of  the  significance  of  the  theorems.  Uses  il- 
lustrations, figures,  models,  various  forms  of  presentation  throughout  the 
course  to  help  make  the  student's  mental  picture  vivid.  Emphasizes  ap- 
plications to  practical  uses.  Text:  Ford  and  Ammerman,  Solid  Geometry. 
Credit:  4  hours.     Full  Quarter    ■  Miss  Kansgen. 

20.  Plane  Trigonometry — Includes  study  of  angle  units,  trigonometric 
functions  as  ratios  and  as  unit  circle  graphs,  right  trialngles,  applications 
using  right  triangles,  relations  between  functions  of  the  same  angle,  rela- 
tions between  functions  of  several  angles,  inverse  functions,  solution  of  ob- 
lique triangles,  applications  using  oblique  triangles,  trigonometric  equa- 
tions. Text:  Wentworth,  Plane  Trigonometry.  Credit  for  full  course:  6 
hours.  Credit  for  summer  Quarter  in  proportion  to  work  done.  If  desired, 
the  course  may  be  completed  by  correspondence.  Full  Quarter.    Miss  Spicer. 

120.    Analytics — Course  will  be  given  if  desired.  Miss  Spicer. 

140.  Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral — Course  will  be  given  if  de- 
sired. Miss  Spicer. 

110.  Histoiry  of  Mathematics — Consists  of  a  study  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  secondary  mathematics  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
Considers  briefly  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  higher  mathematics.  The 
course  is  recommended  especially  to  those  who  expect  to  teach  mathematics. 
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Prerequisite:  Two  courses  in  college  mathematics.  Credit:  4  hours.  First 
term,  double  period.  Miss  Kansgen. 

To  major  in  the  Mathematics  Department,  the  student  takes  the  fol- 
lowing: subjects  and  in  the  followin  order,  if  possible.  Arithmetic,  4  hours; 
Solid  Geometry,  4  hours;  College  Algebra,  6  hours;  Trigonometry  6  hours; 
Analytics,  6  hours;  History  of  Mathematics,  4  hours;  Differential  Cal- 
culus, 6  hours;  Integral  Calculus,  6  hours;  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  8  hours, 
Total  for  Mathematics  Major,  50  hours. 

A  student  may  take  his  minor  in  Mathematics.  The  courses  taken  are 
to  be  determined  by.  the  head  of  the  Mathematics  Department. 

mUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

10.  Elementary  Public  School  Music — Notation:  Scales-major,  chro- 
matic; key  signatures;  key  relation,  rhythmic  tunes;  rhythmic  figures;  dy- 
namic signs.  Sight  singing:  Class  and  individual  drill  in  singing  at  sight 
without  accompaniment,  melodies  of  simple  harmonic  content  in  all  keys, 
major  and  minor.  Takes  up  rote  songs  and  elementary  dictation.  Study  and 
interpretation  of  song  material  suited  to  the  Primary  Grades,  and  the  use 
of  the  pitch  pipe.  Credit:  2  hours.  First  term,  daily.  Repeated  second 
term.  Miss  Haseltine. 

20.  Advanced  Public  School  Music — Methods — Presents  fundamental 
teaching  principles,  and  the  problems  in  music,  under  the  head  of  rhythm, 
melody,  and  harmony,  classified  according  to  grades  from  primtry  through 
the  eight  grades.  Presents  problems  in  class,  discusses  lessons,  drills  class 
members  in  teaching  music.  Sight  Singing — Individual  singing  at  sight, 
without  instrument,  different  part  songs  and  melodies  in  all  major  and  mi- 
nor keys,  involving  all  problems  of  rhythm  and  melody  leading  to  an  in- 
telligent grasp  of  phrasing  and  expression.  Child  Voice — Speaking  and 
singing  voice;  physiology  of  the  voice,  the  girl  and  boy  voice;  compass, 
mutation;  tone  production;  vocalizes  for  voice  quality,  for  enunciation;  as- 
signment to  parts.  Song  Literature — Study  and  interpretation  of  song  ma- 
terial suited  to  various  grades  of  school.  How  to  select,  to  teach,  and  use 
them.  Directing  with  baton.  Elementary  harmony.  Credit:  4  hours.  Full 
quarter.  Miss  Haseltine. 

30.  The  Theory  of  Music — The  study  of  Acoustics;  string  vibration; 
perception  of  sound;  overtones;  the  tempered  scale;  pitch;  classification  of 
vibrations;  abbreviations  and  signs;  musical  groups;  metronome  marks; 
grouping;  musical  embellishments;  the  trill;  grace  notes;  musical  form 
(fugues  and  their  treatment);  the  suite  and  its  origin;  the  sonata;  sonata 
movement;  other  movements  in  the  sonata;  the  slow  movement;  other  son- 
ata forms;  the  vocal  forms;  contrapuntal  forms;  the  fugue;  the  modern 
dance  forms.     *Credit:  2  hours.    Full  Quarter.  Mr.  Brillhart. 

35.  History  of  Music — Uses  Clarence  Hamilton's  Outlines  of  Music 
History  as  the  basis  of  study.  Consults,  to  give  a  wider  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, both  literary  and  political  history.     ^Credit:  2  hours.     Full  Quarter. 

Mr.  Brillhart. 
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Automatic  Reproducers — Given  in  Connection  with  History  of  Music. 
Gives  reproductions  of  great  artists.  Gives  the  same  selections  by  different 
artists  to  develop  the  art  of  criticism  and  to  study  the  difference  in  inter- 
pretations and  to  encourage  students  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  what  ar- 
tists, and  whose  version  appeal  to  them.  Reproduces  orchestral  selections 
from  the  standard  operas  and  symphonic  writings,  modern  songs  and  opera 
solos,  and  selections  by  solo  orchestral  insntruments — Violin,  violincello, 
and  flute — with  the  "fact"  side  presented.  Considers  also  the  "moods"  of 
the  music,  for  the  immediate  appeal  to  the  non-technical  listener  is  primarily 
through  emotional  content.  Text:  Mohler,  Music  Mood.  Monday  and 
Wednesday. 

40.  Harmony — Includes  the  study  of  intervals,  chords,  scales,  invert 
sions,  and  connections  of  triads.  Gives  practice  in  writing  original  harmony 
to  given  bass  or  soprano  and  in  harmonizing  melodies,  following  in  gen- 
eral certain  established  rules  for  chord  progression.  Enables  the  student 
to  analyze  and  understand  any  harmonies  that  occur  in  standard  music.  To 
obtain  best  results  student  should  be  able  to  play  hymn  tunes  easily.  Text: 
Foote  and  Spalding,  Modern  Harmony.     ^Credit:  2  hours.     Full  Quarter. 

Miss  Redding. 

50.  Wood-wind  and  Brass  Instruments — Offers  special  advantages  to 
students  through  private  instruction;  coaches  students  who  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  play  in  orchestra  or  band  during  the  rehearsals,  thus  giving  in- 
valuable experience.  Instruction  in  the  cornet,  trombone,  clarinet,  flute, 
oboe,  French  horn,  baritone.     **Credit:  2  hours.  Mr.  Damson. 

60.  Striiugecl  Instruments — A  special  course  for  the  acquisition  of 
technique  and  study  of  repertoire  en  violin,  viola.  Music  students  are 
strongly  urged  to  consider  the  importance  of  these  instruments  for  profes- 
sional use  in  concert,  orchestra,  and  chamber  music,  as  well  as  their  de- 
lightful features  as  parlor  instruments.     **Credit:  2  hours.         Mr.  Damson. 

61.  Violin,  Elemenitary  Course — Scales  and  ringer  exercises.  Schools 
and  studies  by  deBeroit,  Danca,  Sevcik,  Kayser,  Hohman,  and  Krimaly. 
Solos  by  standard  composers.     **Credit:     2  hours.  Mr.  Damson. 

62.  Violin,  Advanced  Course — Scales  and  arpeggios  in  three  octaves. 
Studies  by  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Rhode,  Sevcik,  and  Krimaly.  All  advanced 
pupils  are  required  to  play  in  the  orchestra.  It  is  desirable  for  all  ad- 
vanced pupils  to  play  the  viola.  Gives  opportunity  to  these  students  to  do 
work  in  ensemble  and  quartet  playing.     **Credit:  2  hours,  Mr.  Damson. 

63.  Violincello — Langley's  method  for  Violincello.  Technical  exercises, 
major  scales  in  two  and  three  octaves.  Solos  by  standard  composers. 
**Credit:  2  hours.  Mr.  Damson. 

64.  Viola  and  Bass  Viol — Langley's  method  for  Viola  and  for  Bass  Viol. 
**Credit:  2  hours.  Mr.  Damson. 

70.  Piano — Gives  studies  and  exercises  according  to  the  needs  of  each 
individual  student.  Work  in  scales,  chords,  arpeggios,  and  octaves.  Trains 
students  who  are  capable  in  the  playing  of  concerted  and  ensemble  numbers. 
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As  pupils  seldom  use  notes  in  public  performances,  the  memory  drill  and 
mental  discipline  are  valuable  results  of  the  work.  Piano  I — Crosby-Adams, 
First  Lessons  in  Piano;  Jessie  Gaynor,  Miniature  Melodies;  Matthews,  Stud- 
ies, Book  I.  Selections  from  the  lighter  works  of  standard  composers. 
Piano  II— Matthews,  Studies.  Etudes  from  Kohler,  Frank  Lynes,  Duvernoy, 
Gurlitt,  Clementi,  Sonatinas.  Selections  from  Grieg,  Schumann,  Tschaikow- 
ski.  Piano  II! — Bach,  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues.  Studies  by  Dubernoy, 
Czerny,  Heller-  Miscellaneous  compositions.  Piano  SV — Technical  'studies 
from  Joseffy,  Phillipp,  Tausig.  Etudes  by  Czerny,  Foot.  Bach,  Inventions. 
Sonatas  by  Hayden,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Compositions  by  the  best  compos- 
ers. Piano  V — Clementi — Tausig,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum;  Kullak,  Octave 
Studies.  Selections  from  Bach,  Czerny,  Etudes.  Beethoven,  Sonatas.  Com- 
positions by  Chopin,  Brahms,  Debussy,  Scott,  Liszt,  Schumann,  and  others. 
Piano  VI — Crammer's  50  Studies.  Chopin,  Etudes.  Beethoven  and  Mac- 
Dowell  Sonatas.  Compositions  from  the  best  classic  and  modern  composers. 
**Credit:  2  hours.  Miss  Redding,  Miss  Tripp,  Mr.  Brillhart. 

80.  Pipe  Organ — Students  should  have  a  certain  facility  at  the  piano 
before  taking  up  the  study  of  the  organ.  Preparatory — Exercises  in  pedal 
playing;  studies  for  cultivation  of  independence  in  manual  and  pedal; 
manual  touch;  registration;  choral  and  hymn  playing.  Stainer,  Organ 
Method.  Compositions  by  Whiting,  Lemare,  Mendelssohn,  Harker,  Stoughton, 
Dubois,  Shelley,  and  others.  Intermediate — Bach,  Preludes  and  Fugues.  Buck, 
Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing.  Selections  from  Guilmant,  Lefebure — Wely,  Ba- 
tiste. Advanced — Bach,  Pedal  Etudes;  Schneider,  Pedal  Studies.  The 
heavier  works  of  Bach.  Compositions  by  Dudley  Buck,  Rheinberger,  Widor. 
Continued  study  of  the  classics  and  works  of  modern  composers.  **Credit: 
2  hours.  Miss  Redding. 

90.  Voice — Gives  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  individual,  with 
exercises  and  studies  selected  from  Concone,  Lieber,  and  Bonoldi.  Empha- 
sizes the  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  voice;  correct  breathing;  chest  de- 
velopment; proper  position  in  singing,  and  stage  presence.  Oral  exercises 
form  the  major  part  of  the  work.  Pupils  study  and  interpret  songs  and  bal- 
lads selected  from  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  the  modern  song 
writers,  with  strict  attention  to  phrasing,  enunciation,  and  rhythm. 

Students  who  are  capable  are  given  opportunity  to  sing  before  the 
student  body  at  the  regular  chapel  exercises.  The  churches  also  afford  a 
good  opportunity  for  such  students  as  have  the  approval  of  their  instruc- 
ors  to  appear.  Since  the  object  is  to  discover  talent,  the  department  espec- 
ially welcomes  and  encourages  beginners  and  those  not  far  advanced.  The 
course  is  of  signal  advantages  to  all  who  cultivate  the  voice  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  teaching.  It  is  also  invaluable  to  the  concert  performer. 
**Credit:  2  hours.  Miss  Haseltine,  Miss  Tripp. 

99.  Instruments  of  the  Band  and  tihie  School  Orchestra — There  are  very 
few  schools  of  any  size  that  do  not  boast  of  having  an  orchestra  or  band. 
For  this  reason  a  course  in  Instrumentation  is  given.  Takes  up  the  different 
instruments    of   the    orchestra    separately,   and   studies    them   first   in   their 
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solo  capacities  and  then  in  their  relation  to  the  other  instruments  of  the 
orchestra.  Presents  score-reading  so  that  the  student  may  become  familiar 
with  all  the  different  clefs  used  by  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  and  so  that 
the  function  of  each  instrument  will  be  firmly  fixed.  Gives  special  atten- 
tion to  conducting,  organizing,  and  seating.    **Crediit:  2  hours.     Mr.  Damson. 

Students  expecting  to  teach  Music  take  the  following  courses:  Theory 
of  Music,  2  hours;  History  of  Music,  4  hours;  Harmony,  6  hours;  Counter- 
point, 6  hours;  Form  and  Analysis,  6  hours;  Applied  Music  (Wood-wind 
and  Brass  Instruments,  Stringed  Instruments,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice), 
16  hours;  Teaching  of  Music,  8  hours. 

Ear  training  is  in  connection  with  the  Theoretical  work  in  the  first  year. 

Orchestra,  Band,  and  Glee  Club  work  is  required  of  all  students  studying 
in  this  department. 

The  study  of  Band  Instruments,  Orchestral  Instruments,  and  Stage  De- 
portment is  required  of  students  during  the  second  year. 

*T\vo  hours'  credit  (for  full  quarter),  is  given  for  six  hours  of  prepa- 
ration and  two  periods  of  recitation  each  week  in  Theory  of  Music,  History 
of  Music,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Form  and  Analysis. 

**Two  hours'  credit  (for  full  quarter,  one  hour  for  single  term),  is  given 
for  one  hour  or  more  a  day  preparation  and  two  half-period  lessons  each 
week  in  applied  music   (Stringed  Instruments,  Piano,  etc.) 

.  Students  who  elect  this  department  must  show  aptitude  in  this  subject 
and  give  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  basis  in  technical  skill. 

If  a  person  does  not  take  any  academic  work,  the  fees  for  music  are  as 
follows:  for  one  course,  $8.00;  for  two  courses,  $15.00.  A  course  in  this  sense 
is  ten  thirty-minute  lessons  in  one  kind  of  music,  e.  g.,  voice  or  piano  or 
violin,  etc.  A  student  who  takes  only  one  course  is  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  various  musical  organizations  without  the  payment  of  any  additional 
fee. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT 

A  quickened  appreciation  in  all  nations  of  the  value  of  physical  educa- 
cation  has  resulted  from  the  war  and  has  been  evidenced  in  this  country  by 
the  enactment  of  laws  in  eight  states  requiring  physical  education  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  importance  of  physical  training  for  development  of  the  muscles  and 
strengthening  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as  for  hygienic  and  recreational 
values,  has  always  been  freely  admitted,  so  that  it  is  to-day  a  necessary  part 
of  education.  Further  it  is  thoroughly  conceded  that  a  school 
system  which  does  not  provide  for  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils  is  not  doing  its  full  duty.  It,  therefore,  devolves  upon 
all  teachers  to  have  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  this  important  phase  of 
their  training. 

All   Normal   School   students,   during   their   first   year,  are   required   to 
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take  two  quarters  of  physical  training  five  times  a  week  or  three  quarters  of 
physical  training  three  times  a  week.    No  credit. 

1.  Practical  Gymnastics  and  Games — Meets  the  corrective,  educational, 
recreative,  and  hygienic  demands  of  physical  education.  Includes  marching 
tactics,  free  movements,  and  exercises  with  dumb-bells,  wands,  and  Indian 
clubs.  Gives  outdoor-games,  and  games  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  gymna- 
sium and  school  room.  No  credit:  Full  Quarter.  Required  of  first  year  stu- 
dents. ^rs>  Ydstie  and  Mr.  Krause. 

2.  Play  and  Playground  Methods — Covers  the  history  of  the  playground 
movement,  the  constructing  and  supervising  of  a  system  of  playgrounds. 
Also  deals  with  qualifications  for  play  ground  supervisors  and  play  leaders. 
Credit:  2  hours.     Full  Quarter,  Mr.  Krause. 

3.  Aesthetic  and  Folk  Dancing — Develops  co-ordination  of  body  and 
mind,  rhythmical  responsiveness,  and  poise.  Includes  a  practical  and  com- 
prehensive course  in  the  technique  and  composition  of  the  dance,  preparing 
the  teacher  to  meet  the  demand  for  such  work  in  her  own  programs.  Se- 
lected Folk  and  National  Dances  to  meet  the  needs  of  schools  and  play- 
grounds.    Credit:  2  hours.     Full  Quarter.  Mrs.  Ydstie. 

4.  Story  Plays,  Rhythmic,  and  Other  Games — The  formal  imitation  of 
well-known  activities  takes  the  place  of  formal  gymnastics  in  kindergarten 
and  primary  grades.  Assists  in  the  social  development  of  the  children,  and 
gives  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  own  instincts  of  expression  and  motion. 
Graded  rhythmic  and  other  games  for  use  in  elementary  grades.  Credit:  2 
hours.    Full  Quarter.  Mrs.  Ydstie. 

10.  Boxing — A  course  in  the  manly  art  of  self-defense,  giving  accurate 
and  modern  instruction  for  becoming  proficient  in  the  science  of  boxing. 
Credit:  1  hour.    First  term,  daily.    Repeated  second  term.  Mr.  Krause. 

60.  Coaching — Football.  The  Team.  Offensive  and  defensive  playing. 
Tackling,  blocking,  kicking,  passing.  A  thorough  study  of  plays  and  sys- 
tems of  signals.  Training,  A  history  of  football.  Basket  Ball.  The  team. 
Offensive  and  defensive  playing.  Passing,  dribbling,  plays.  Track  and  field. 
A  thorough  study  of  every  event.  Theory  and  practice.  Base  Ball.  The 
Team.  The  positions.  Batting.  Base  running  and  sliding.  Credit:  2  hours. 
Full  Quarter.  Mr.  Krause. 

Students  expecting  to  teach  Physical  education  take  the  following 
courses  in  the  following  order,  if  possible:  Practical  Gymnastics  and 
Games,  6  hours;  Corrective  Gymnastics,  3  hours;  Play  and  Playground 
Methods,  2  hours;  Games  (Organized  and  Rhythmic),  2  hours;  Physiology  of 
Exercise,  2  hours;  Theory  of  Gymnastics,  3  hours;  History  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, 2  hours;  Aesthetic  and  Folk  Dancing,  or  Social  Course  for  Men 
(matwork,  tumbling,  building  pyramids),  2  hours;  Volley  Ball  and  Tennis 
(girls)  or  Football  (men),  3  hours;  Basketball,  3  hours;  Baseball  and  Track, 
3  hours;  Theory  of  Coaching  Football  2  hours;  Theory  of  Coaching  Basket- 
ball, 2  hours;  Theory  of  Coaching  Track  and  Baseball,  2  hours;  Teaching 
Physical  Education,  8  hours. 
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SCIENCE    DEPARTMENT 

Biological    Science 

2.  Educational  Biology  (Bionomics) — A  study  of  the  fundamental  facts 
and  laws  of  biology  that  have  a  bearing  on  education.  Forms  a  basis  for 
the  intelligent  study  of  other  educational  subjects.  Considers:  Mendel's 
Law;  heredity;  eugenics,;  evolution;  variation, — its  causes  and  meaning;  en- 
vironmental effects;  and  civic  biology.  First  term,  double  period.  Credit:  4 
hours.  Dr.  Johnson. 

101.  Heredity  awl  Eugenics — Considers  the  facts  and  laws  of  heredity 
as  based  on  Galton's  Law,  Mendel's  Law,  and  the  Chromosome  Theory.  Her- 
edity as  related  to  educational  problems,  to  immigration,  to  legislation. 
First  term,  daily.     Credit:  3  hours.  Dr.  Johnson. 

2.  General  Botany — A  study  of  some  of  the  main  facts  of  morphology 
and  physiology  of  flowering  plants.  Classification  of  plants.  Second  term, 
daily.     Credit.:  3  hours.  Dr.  Johnson. 

2.  Mygiene — A  study  of  school,  personal,  and  public  hygiene,  and  the 
organisms  that  cause  disease.     Second  term,  daily.     Credit:  3  hours. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

1.  Nature  Study — Considers  the  aims,  methods,  and  materials  of  na- 
ture work.  Planning  of  outlines  and  courses  of  nature  study  for  the  gram- 
mar grades.    Second  term,  double  period.    Credit:  4  hours.  Dr.  Johnson. 

To  major  in  the  Biological  Sciences,  the  student  takes  the  foliLow.ing 
subjects  and  in  the  following  order,  if  possible:  Educational  Biology,  4 
hours,;  Bacteria  and  Hygiene,  3  hours;  Nature  Study,  4  hours;  General  Botany, 
3  hours;  Bacteria,  Yeasts,  and  Molds,  3  hours;  Systematic  Botany,  3  hours; 
Invertebrate  Zoology,  3  hours;  Vertebrate  Zoology,  3  hours;  Parasitology 
(Zoological),  3  hours;  Heredity,  3  hours;  Botanical  Technique,  2  hours;  Zoo- 
logical Technique,  2  hours.;  Advanced  Systematic  Botany,  3  hours;  Teaching 
of  Biology,  8  hours.    Total  for  Biological  Science  major,  47  hours. 

A  student  may  take  his  minor  in  the  Biological  Sciences.  The  courses 
taken  are  to  be  determined  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  Biological 
Science  Department. 

Chemistry 

2.  General  Chemistry — Teaches  fundamental  principles,  with  the  de- 
scriptive chemistry  of  non-metals  in  such  a  way  that  the  study  of  metals 
may  follow.  Given  so  as  to  present  a  broad  view  of  the  field  with  its  appli- 
cation to  everyday  phenomena.  Lectures,  quizzes,  and  individual  labora- 
tory work.  Credit:  4  hours.  Double  laboratory  period,  twice  a  week.  Full 
Quarter.  Mr.  Causey. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis — Develops  habits  of  reasoning  along  chemical 
lines  and  skill  in  manipulation,  with  correct  laboratory  technique.  Labora- 
tory work  consists  of  separation  and   identification  of  common  bases  and 
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acids  and  analysis  of  ores,  alloys,  and  industrial  products.    Credit:  4  hours. 
Double  laboratory  period,  twice  a  week.    Full  Quarter.  Mr.  Foster. 

To  major  in  Chemistry,  the  student  takes  the  following  subjects  and 
in  the  following  order,  if  possible:  General  Chemistry,  12  hours;  Qualitative 
Analysis,  12  hours;  Organic  Chemistry,  12  hours;  Quantitative  Analysis,  8 
hours;  Teaching  of  Chemistry,  8  hours.    Total  for  Chemistry  major,  52  hours. 

A  student  may  take  his  minor  in  Chemistry.  The  courses  taken  are  to 
be  determined  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  Chemistry  Department. 

Physics 

2.  General  Physics — Presents  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject. 
Treats  general  mechanics,  molecular  physics,  and  heat.  Correlates  mathe- 
matical treatment  with  historical,  descriptive,  experimental,  and  applied  as- 
pects. Lectures  supplemented  by  laboratory  work.  Credit:  4  hours.  Double 
laboratory  period,  twice  a  week.    Full  Quarter.  Mr.  Causey. 

3.  Advanced  Physics — A  study  of  special  subjects:  acoustics,  evapora- 
tion, and  crystallography.  Preparation  of  reports  from  standard  referen- 
ces and  current  literature  precedes  student's  work  in  the  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: General  Physics.  Credit:  4  hours.  Double  laboratory  period, 
twice'  a  week.    Full  Quarter.  Mr.  Causey. 

To  major  in  Physics,  the  student  takes  the  following  subjects  and  in 
the  following  order  if  possible:  General  Physics,  12  hours;  Advanced 
Physics,  12  hours;  Electron  Theory  of  Conduction,  Valency,  4  hours;.  Other 
courses  will  be  added  by  the  new  instructor  in  Physics. 

A  student  may  take  his  minor  in  Physics.  The  courses  taken  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  Physics  Department. 
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THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Gunnison  are  the  Training  School 
of  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School.  This  school  is  conducted  as  a  labora- 
tory in  which  Normal  School  students  acquire  tetchnique  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  threefold:  (1)  it  strives  to  exemplify  in  its 
organization,  its  dicipline,  its  curriculum,  and  its  method  of  teaching 
those  principals  of  education  for  which  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School 
stands;  (2)  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  prospective  teachers  to  observe 
those  principles  thus  exemplified  and  to  carry  out  in  practice  the  theories 
which  they  have  learned  in  courses  in  education;  (3)  it  seeks  to  establish 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  proposed  theories  of  education  by  controlled  exper- 
iments in  the  application  of  the  theories  in  question. 

Student  teaching  in  the  Training  School  is  available  only  to  second, 
third,  and  fourth  year  students,  of  whom  two  quarters  are  required.  Fourth 
year  students  teach  the  subject  in  which  they  take  their  academic  major. 

Credit  for  experience  in  teaching  is  given  only  after  superior  ability 
has  been  shown  in  teaching  done  in  the  training  school. 

The  time  from  4:00  to  4:30  each  school  day  is  reserved  for  consultations. 
This  period  is  important  for  both  student  teachers  and  supervising  teachers. 

The  course  of  study  confines  itself  to  systematic  reviews  of  fundamen- 
tal subjects,  special  attention  being  given  to  individual  instruction  and  sup- 
ervised study. 

The  Training  School  emphasizes  physical  training,  giving  much  time  tc 
supervised  playground  activities  so  that  the  school  life  is  both  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  grades  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ross 
and  Miss  Meyers  will  offer  the  following  features: 

Reading  and  English  taught  through  conversational  lessons  based  upon 
the  interests  and  activities  of  childhood.  Emphasis  on  thought  getting 
from  the  very  beginning  and  opportunity  for  much  silent  reading. 

Numbers  taught  by  means  of  constructive  work  and  practical  problems 
in  their  relation  to  other  subjects. 

Writing  with  attention  to  movements,  position,  and  form,  dealing  with 
the  many  problems  of  individual  development. 

Less  formal  subjects  such  as  primary  geography,  history,  nature  study, 
and  health  lessons;  many  interesting  projects  developed  by  means  of  the 
sand  table. 

The  Departmental  Plan  will  be  followed  in  grades  above  the  third: 

Miss  Butterworth,  Arithmetic 

Mr.  Krause,  Physical  Training 

Mrs.  Lawrence,  Reading 

Miss  O'Neill,  Spelling  and  Penmanship 

Miss  Wilson,  Language  and  Geography 
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DAILY  PROGRAM  FOR  SUMMER  QUARTER 

8:00-9:00  General  Lectures  and  Community  Singing. 

9:00-10:00  Methods  and  Observation  in  Elementary  Subjects  I,  first  term, 
double  period;  Educational  Sociology,  first  term,  double  period;  Educational 
Sociology,  second  term,  double  period;  Teaching  of  High  School  English, 
first  term;  English  in  Upper  Grades,  second  term;  Piano,  full  quarter  or 
either  term;  Typewriting  II,  first  term,  double  period;  Typewri- 
ing  II,  second  term,  double  period;  Violin,  Elementary  Course,  full  quarter 
or  either  term;  Qualitative  Analysis,  full  quarter,  double  period;  School 
law,  Institute  only;  Grammar,  either  term;  Wood-turning,  full  quar- 
ter; Special  Art,  full  quarter;  Advanced  Spanish,  full  quarter;  Educa- 
tional Biology  (Bionomics),  first  term,  double  periol;  Bookkeeping,  and 
Accountancy  I,  full  quarter;  History  of  Mathematics,  first  term,  double  pe- 
riod; Educational  Psychology  I,  first  term,  double  period;  Educational  Psy- 
chology II,  second  term,  double  period;  Political  Science  I,  full  quarter;  An- 
cient History  (High  School),  first  term,  double  period;  Roman  History  (High 
School),  second  term,  double  period;  Pipe  organ,  full  quarter  or  either  term; 
Principles  of  Education,  first  term,  double  period;  Principles  of  Education, 
second  term,  double  period;  Individual  Expression,  full  quarter  or  either 
term;  the  Curriculum,  first  term,  double  period;  School  Administration  and 
Supervision,  second  term,  double  period;  Advanced  Public  School  Music,  full 
quarter;  Voice,  full  quarter  or  either  term;  Primary  Methods  I,  first  term, 
double  period;  Primary  Methods  I,  second  term,  double  period;  French  Pro- 
nunciation, first  term;  Advanced  French,  second  term;  Food  Preservation, 
first  term,  three  times  a  week;  Food  Preservation,  second  term,  three  times 
a  week;  Household  Management,  first  term;  Housewifery  and  Sanitation, 
second  term,  three  times  a  week;  Supervised  (practice)  Teaching. 

10:00-11:00  Methods  and  Observation  in  Elementary  Subjects  I.  contin- 
ued, first  term,  double  period;  Educational  Sociology,  continued,  first  term, 
double  period;  Educational  Sociology,  continued,  second  term,  double  period; 
Piamo,  full  quarter  or  either  term;  Typewriting  II,  continued,  first  term', 
double  period;  Typewriting  II,  continued  second  term,  double  period;  Ad- 
vanced Physics,  Laboratory,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  full  quarter;  Violin, 
Advanced  Course,  full  quarter;  Qualitative  Analysis,  Laboratory,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  full  quarter;  Art  Metal  Work,  full  quarter;  Costume  Design,  first 
term;  Costume  Design,  second  term;  Intermediate  Spanish,  full  quarter; 
Educational  Biology  (Bionomics),  continued,  first  term,  double  period;  Book- 
keeping II.  full  quarter;  History,  of  Mathematics,  continued,  first  term, 
double  period;  Educational  Psychology  I,  continued,  first  term,  double  period; 
Educational  Psychology  II,  continued,  second  term,  double  period;  Methods 
and  Observation  in  Elementary  Subjects  I,  continued,  second  term,  double 
period;  Ancient  History  (High  School),  continued,  second  term,  double  pe- 
riod; Pipe  Organ,  full  quarter  or  either  term;  Principles  of  Education,  con- 
tinued, first  term,  double  period;  Principles  of  Education,  continued,  second 
term,  double  period;  Public  School  Reading,  first  term;  Public  School  Read- 
ing, second  term;    The    Curriculum,    continued,    first    term,    double    period; 
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School  Administration  and  Supervision,  continued,  second  term,  double  pe- 
riod; Voice,  full  quarter  or  either  term;  Practical  Games  and  Gymnastics, 
full  quarter  or  either  term;  Primary  Methods  I,  continued,  first  term 
double  period;  Primary  Methods  I,  continued,  second  term,  double  period; 
Intermediate  Spanish,  full  quarter;  Dietetics,  full  quarter,  double  period; 
Sewing  in  Elementary  Grades,  first  term,  double  period;  Renovating  and 
Remodeling  Garments,  second  term,  double  period;  Supervised  (practice) 
Teaching. 

11:00-12:00  General  Survey  of  English  Literature  I,  full  quarter;  Theory 
of  Music,  full  quarter;  Stenography  I,  full  quarter;  Advanced  Physics,  full 
quarter,  double  period;  Stringed  Instruments,  full  quarter;  Junior  High 
School,  first  term;  Junior  High  School,  second  term;  General  Survey  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  III,  full  quarter;  Primary  Handwork,  full  quarter;  Advanced 
Public  School  Drawing,  second  term;  Elementary  Spanish,  full  quarter;  Gen- 
eral Botany,  second  term;  Typewriting  I,  first  term,  double  period;  Type- 
writing I,  second  term,  double  period;  Play  and  Playground  Methods,  full 
quarter;  Educational  Measurements,  first  term  (for  first  and  second  year 
students);  Economics,  full  quarter;  Vocational  Education,  second  term;  Har- 
mony, full  quarter;  Methods  and  Observation  in  Elementary  Subjects  II, 
first  term,  double  period;  Dramatics,  full  quarter;  Plane  Trigonometery,  full 
quarter;  The  Psychology  and  Training  of  Adolescents,  full  quarter;  Voice, 
full  quarter  or  either  term;  General  Survey  of  English  Literature  II,  full 
quarter;  Primary  Literature  and  Story  Telling,  full  quarter;  Elementary 
French,  full  quarter;  Dietetics,  continued,  full  quarter,  double  period;  Sew- 
ing in  Elementary  Grades,  continued,  first  term,  double  period;  Renovating 
and  Remodeling  Garments,  continued,  second  term,  double  period;  Super- 
vised (practice)   Teaching. 

1:00-2:00  History  of  Education,  first  term,  double  period;  Philosophy  of 
Education,  second  term,  double  period;  Composition  II,  full  quarter;  Piano, 
full  quarter  or  either  term;  Advanced  Stenography,  full  quarter;  General 
Physics,  full  quarter,  double  period;  Violincello,  full  quarter  or  either  term; 
American  Poets,  first  term,  double  period;  American  Poets,  second  term, 
double  period;  Mechanical  Drawing,  full  quarter;  Heredity  and  Eugenics, 
first  term;  Nature  Study,  second  term,  double  period;  Typewriting  I,  con- 
tinued, first  term,  double  period;  Typewriting  I,  continued;  second  term, 
double  period;  Arithmetic,  first  term,  double  period;  Practical  Games  and 
Gymnastics,  full  quarter  or  either  term;  Educational  Measurements,  first 
term  (for  third  and  fourth  year  students);  Educational  Measurements,  sec- 
ond term,  daily;  American  History,  first  term,  double  period;  General  Soci- 
ology, second  term,  double  period;  Principles  of  Teaching,  Institute  only; 
Primary  Construction,  first  term;  Primary  Construction,  second  term;  Meth- 
ods and  Observation  in  Elementary  Subjects  II,  continued,  first  term,  double 
period;  Voice,  full  quarter  or  either  term;  Composition  I,  first  term,  double 
period;  Composition  I,  second  term,  double  period;  Primary  Supervision, 
first  term,  double  period;  Primary  Supervision,  second  term,  double  period; 
Home  Cookery,  full  quarter,  double  period;  Dressmaking,  first  term,  double 
period;  Clothing  for  the  Family,  second  term,  double  period. 
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2:00-3:00  History  of  Education,  continued,  first  term,  double  period; 
Philosophy  of  Education,  continued,  second  term,  double  period;  Piano,  full 
quarter  or  either  term;  Advanced  Typewriting,  fiirst  term,  double  period; 
Advanced  Typewriting-,  second  term,  double  period;  General  Physics,  Labora- 
tory, Tuesday  and  Thursday,  full  quarter;  Viola  and  Bass  Viol,  full  quarter, 
or  either  term;  Rural  Sociology,  first  term,  double  period;  Rural  Education, 
second  term,  double  period;  American  Poets,  continued,  first  term, 
double  period;  American  Poets,  continued,  second  term,  double 
period;  Manual  Arts  I  and  II,  full  quarter  or  either  term;  Construction  and 
Design,  first  term;  Construction  and  Design,  second  term;  General 
Survey  of  Spanish  Literature,  full  quarter;  Nature  Study,  continued,  second 
term,  double  period;  Bookkeeping  III,  full  quarter;  Arithmetic,  continued, 
first  term,  double  period;  Boxing,  first  term;  Boxing,  second  term;  Measure- 
ments of  Intelligence,  first  term;  School  and  Community  Surveys,  second 
term;  American  History,  continued,  first  term,  double  period;  General  So- 
ciology, continued,  second  term,  double  period;  Community  Civics,  first  term; 
Modern  History,  second  term,  double  period;  Pipe  Organ,  full  quarter  or 
either  term;  Primary  Construction,  continued,  first  term,  double  period; 
Primary  Construction,  continued  second  term,  double  period;  Individual 
Expression,  full  quarter  or  either  term;  College  Algebra,  full  quarter;  So- 
cial Psychology  and  Social  Control,  full  quarter;  Voice,  full  quarter  or  either 
term;  Composition  I,  continued,  first  term,  double  period;  Compo- 
sition I,  continued,  second  term,  double  period;  Story,  Play,  Rhyth- 
mic and  Other  Games,  full  quarter;  Primary  Supervision,  continued,  first 
term,  double  period;  Primary  Supervision,  continued,  second  term,  double 
period;  General  Survey  of  French  Literature,  full  quarter;  Home  Cookery, 
continued,  full  quarter,  double  period;  Dressmaking,  continued,  first  term, 
double  period;  Clothing  for  the  Family,  continued,  second  term,  double  pe- 
riod 

3:00-4:00  Recent  Poetry  and  Drama,  full  quarter;  History  of  Music,  full 
quarter;  Advanced  Typewriting,  continued,  first  term,  double  period;  Ad- 
vanced Typewriting,  continued,  second  term,  double  period;  General  Chem- 
istry, full  quarter,  double  period;  Wood-wind  and  Brass  Instruments,  full 
quarter  or  either  term;  Rural  Sociology,  continued,  first  term,  double  period; 
Rural  Education,  continued,  second  term,  double  period;  Manual  Arts  I  and 
II,  full  quarter  or  either  term;  Elementary  Public  School  Drawing,  first 
term,  double  period;  Elementary  Public  School  Drawing,  second  term,  double 
period;  Hygiene,  second  term;  Penmanship,  first  term;  Penmanship,  second 
term;  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Teaching,  second  term;  Geography,  first 
term,  double  period;  Modern  History,  continued,  second  term,  double  pe- 
riod; Pipe  Organ,  full  quarter  or  either  term;  Principles  of  Teaching,  In- 
stitute only;  Expression,  full  quarter;  Arithmetic,  full  quarter;  Elementary 
Public  School  Music,  first  term;  Elementary  Public  School  Music,  second 
term;  Voice,  full  quarter  or  either  term;  Shakespeare,  full  quarter;  Aes- 
thetic and  Folk  Dancing,  full  quarter;  Primary  Methods  II,  first  term,  double 
period;  Primary  Methods  II,  second  term,  double  period;  Principles  of 
Cookery  I,  first  term,  double  period;  Principles  of  Cookery  II,  second  term, 
double  period;  Elementary  Sewing  and  Textile  Study  I,  first  term,  double 
double  period;  Elementary  Sewing  and  Textile  Study  I,  first  term  double 
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4:00-5:00  General  Chemistry,  Laboratory,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  full 
quarter;  Instruments  of  Band  and  School  Orchestra,  full  quarter;  Man- 
ual Arts  I  and  II,  full  quarter  or  either  term;  Elementary  Public  School 
Drawing  first  term;  Elementary  Public  School  Drawing,  second  term;  Geog- 
raphy, continued,  first  term,  double  period;  Practical  Games  and  Gymnas- 
tics, full  quarter  or  either  term;  Geographical  Influence  in  American  History, 
full  quarter;  Primary  Methods  II,  continued,  first  term,  double  period;  Pri- 
mary Methods  II,  continued,  second  term,  double  period;  Principles  of  Cook- 
ery I,  continued,  first  term,  double  period;  Principles  of  Cookery  II,  contin- 
ued, second  term,  double  period;  Elementary  Sewing  and  Textile  Study  I, 
continued,  first  term,  double  period;  Elementary  Sewing  and  Textile  Study 
II,  continued,  second  term,  double  period. 

5:00-6:00  Manual  Arts  I  and  II,  full  quarter  or  either  term;  Coaching 
(Football,  Basketball,  Baseball,  and  Track),  full  quarter  or  either  term. 

7:30  Seminar  in  Current  Educational  Problems,  meets  once  each  fort- 
night, full  quarter. 

By  request  the  following  courses  will  be  given:  Advanced  Latin,  Ana- 
lytics, Integral  Calculus,  Differential  Calculus,  Elementary  Algebra  (High 
School  Credit),  Plane  Geometry  (High  School  Credit),  Solid  Geometry  (High 
School  Credit),  High  School  Latin. 
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SUMMER    RECREATION    IN    GUNNISON 


In  a  mountain  country  abounding 
in  trout,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  prime  sport  from  May  till  Oc- 
tober is  fishing.  Twelve  well  stocked 
streams  are  easily  accessible:  Gunni- 
son, one  mile;  Tomichi,  one-half  mile; 
Antelope,  one  mile;  Ohio  Creek,  one 
mile;  North  and  South  Beaver,  six 
miles;  Cochetopa,  six  miles;  Steuben, 
seven  miles;  East  River,  twelve  miles; 
Taylor,  twelve  miles;  Mill  Creek, 
twelve  miles;  Spring  Creek,  eighteen 
miles. 

Motoring  is  nowhe  re  such  a  pleasure 
as  in  a  mountain  country.  The  roads 
are  smooth,  dry,  and  well  graded;  the 
air  is  still  and  cool;  the  scenery  the 
very  reverse  of  monotonous.  Horse- 
back riding  makes  possible  the  explor- 
ing of  alluring  trails,  making  camp  on 
the  shores  of  some  not  easily  accessi- 
ble mountain  lake  or  achieving  a  climb 
otherwise  exceeding  one's  energy. 

Mountain  climbing,  strenuous  as  it 


is,  is  made  quite  possible  to  people 
with  only  average  strength  and 
health,  because  of  the  coolness,  light- 
ness, and  bouyancy  of  the  atmosphere. 
And  whether  one  is  drawn  on  by  the 
lure  of  waving  columbines  in  aspen 
thickets  above  or  of  the  magnificent 
view;  or  only  by  the  universal  joy  of 
reaching  the  top,  he  comes  back,  phys- 
ically tired,  perhaps,  but  feeling  one 
hundred  per  cent.  Evenings  after  the 
day's  work  one  may  enjoy  plain  sup- 
pers cooked  in  the  open — fishfrys, 
beefsteak  frys  (if  one  can  afford  the 
beefsteak),  "weiner"  rcasts,  "bacon 
bats" — anything  so  it  is  in  the  out-of- 
doors.  You  can't  spend  a  summer  in 
Gunnison  without  getting  the  habit 
of  living  in  the  open 

Swimming  at  Waunita  Hot  Springs 
has  always  been  a  favorite  diversion 
for  many  Gunnisonites.  Tennis  courts 
are  available,  and  tennis  tournaments 
will  be  arranged. 
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is  accredited  by  standard  Normal  Schools,  Colleges,  and 
Universities. 
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Colorado   State  Normal  School 

GUNNISON,   COLORADO 


The  Board  of  Trustees 

Member  Ex- Officio 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Miss  Katherine  L.  Craig Denver 

Members  Appointed  by  the  Governor 

(Term  1921-1927) 

Hon.  H.  V.  Kepner 1720  Hudson  Street,  Denver 

Hon.  George  D.  Statler Greeley 

(Term    1917-1923) 

Hon.  George  Sullivan Gunnison 

Hon.  Henry  P.  Steele 1700  -  15th  St.,  Denver 

(Term    1919-1925) 

Mrs.  Rosepha  Pulford Durango 

Hon.  George  A.  Carlson 529  Foster  Bldg.,  Denver 


Faculty 


SAMUEL   QUIGLEY,   President,  Education. 

M.  Di.,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College;  A.  B.,  University  of  Iowa;  A.  M., 
University  of  Chicago;  graduate  student,  Harvard  University;  D.  Litt., 
Denver  Unversity;  Dean  of  Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1915-19; 
President  of  Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1919. 

*EMMA   ARENT,  Education  and  Psychology. 

M.  Di.,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College;  A.  B.,  University  of  Iowa,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University;  Colorado  State  Normal 
School,  1918. 

MARVIN    FOSTER   BEESON,  Extension  Director  of  Western  Colorado. 

Employed  jointly  by  the  State  University,  the  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, and  the  State  Normal  School.  A.  B.,  Meridian  College;  graduate 
student,  Universities  of  Jena,  Berlin,  and  Grenoble;  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  Leipzig;  post  graduate  work,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University; 
Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1920. 
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*  *LOIS    BERTHA    BORLAND,  English. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Kansas;  A.  M.,  University  of  Chicago;  student 
Harvard  University  and  University  of  Chicago  Summer  Schools. 
Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1914. 

EVA  CARPENTER,  Secretary,  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

Ph.  B.,  Colorado  College;  Student,  Universities  of  Chicago,  Minnesota 
and  Colorado.     Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1911. 

OSCAR   S.   CAUSEY,  Principal  of  High  School,  Chemistry. 

A.  B.,  Howard  College,  Alabama;  Student,  Alabama  Training  School. 
Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1919. 

F.   GEORGE   DAMSON,   Director  of  Band,  Orchestra  and  Glee  Club. 

Graduate  of  American  Conservatory,  Chicago;  Diploma  in  Public 
School  Music  and  Violin;  Student  at  Mount  Hope  College,  Michigan, 
and  Indianapolis  Conservatory;  Student,  New  England  Conservatory, 
Boston.     Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1914. 

KATHRYN   FIREBAUGH   DAMSON,  Public  Speaking,  Oral  English. 

A.  B.,  Knox  College;  graduate  Elias  Day  School  of  Oratory.  Colorado 
State  Normal  School,  1916. 

EMILY   ETHELL,   Librarian  and  Library  Science. 

Pd.,  B.  Colorado  State  Normal  School;  A.  B.,  Colorado  College;  Grad- 
uate Library  Training  School,  Simmons  College,  Boston.  Colorado 
State  Normal  School,  1920. 

JAMES   S.   FERRIS,   History  and  Political  Economy. 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College;  Graduate  Study, 
Columbia  University.  Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1920. 

LUCY  GREEN,  English. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  A.  M.,  Columbia 
University;  Student,  University  of  Michigan.  Colorado  State  Normal 
School,  1919. 

ALTA  E.  GRUNDBERG,  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Graduate  Sargent  School  of  Physical  Education,  Boston.  Until  re- 
cently instructor  in  the  East  Texas  State  Normal  College.  Colorado 
State  Normal  School,  1921. 

0.   L.  HARGROVE,  Industrial  Arts. 

Pd.  B.,  State  Normal  School  (Advanced  course),  Cape  Girardeau,  Mis- 
souri; special  study,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Colorado  State  Nor- 
mal School,  1918. 

MARY    HELEN    HATCH,  Art. 

Graduate  School  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Drake  University;  student 
Columbia  University.     Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1919. 

CARL  ALBERT  HELMECKE,  Head  Department  Modern  Languages,  French. 
A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  University  of  Michigan;  student,  Universite  de 
Dijon,  France,  1912.     Colorado  State    Normal  School,  1920. 
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IDA   E.   HOWARD,  Spanish. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Missouri;  student,  Universities  of  Missouri, 
Chicago,  Washington,  and  California;  student,  University  of  Madrid, 
summer  1920.     Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1919. 

JOHN   C.  JOHNSON,  Dean,  Biology. 

A.  B.,  Colorado  State  Teachers'  College;  M.  S.,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Ph.  D.,  University  of  California;  student,  University  of  Chica- 
go; Sigma  Xi;  Phi  Delta  Kappa.  Instructor  in  Biology  and  Agricul- 
ture, Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1911-15;  Dean  of  Colorado  State 
Normal  School  1919. 

ALBERTA    ROGERS    JORGENSEN,   Voice  and  Public  School  Music. 

Diploma  from  Colorado  Agricultural  College;  Graduate  of  Columbia 
School  of  Music,  Chicago;  National  Summer  School,  Chicago;  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  University  of  Colorado;  Northwestern  University 
Conservatory  of  Music.     Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1914. 

ABBIE    KAMBER,  Commercial  Subjects. 

A.  B.,  Grinnell  College,  Iowa;  graduate,  Gregg  School,  Chicago. 
Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1918. 

ARTHUR   C.   KRAUSE,   Physical  Education. 

A.  B.,  Indiana  University.     Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1919. 

L.   0.   MACHLAN,   History  and  Political  Economy. 

A.  B.,  Columbia  University;  graduate  student,  Clark  University.  Colo- 
rado State  Normal  School,  1920. 

FRANCES    MacQUAT,  English. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University.  Colo- 
rado  State   Normal   School,   1921. 

HERSCHEL    T.    MANUEL,  Psychology  and  Education. 

A.  B.,  De  Pauw  University;  A.  M.,  University  of  Chicago;  graduate 
student,  Clark  University;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Illinois.  Colorado 
State  Normal  School,   1917. 

PAULINE    MERCIER,    R.  N.,  School  and  Visiting  Nurse. 
Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1920. 

EMMA    G.   MEYERS,    Supervising  Teacher  of  Second  Grade. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Denver. 

ISABELLE  O'NEILL,  Supervising  Teacher  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 
Pd.  M.,  Colorado  State  Normal  School. 

ALICE    L.    PECK,  Home   Economics  and  Domestic  Art. 

B.  S.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  student,  University  of  Chicago  and 
Lewis  Institute,  Chicago;  Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1920. 

MORELAND    PRESTON,    Supervising    Teacher  of  Third  Grade. 

Pd.  B.,  Missouri  State  Teachers'  College.  Colorado  State  Normal 
School,  1920. 
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EDWYL   M.    REDDING,    Pipe  Organ  and  Piano. 

Diploma  from  Dennison  Conservatory  of  Music,  Dennison,  Ohio; 
student  in  pipe  organ  and  piano,  Chicago  Musical  College;  student 
Knupper  Studios,  Chicago,  and  accompanist  for  Chicago  Grand  Opera 
soloists.     Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1918. 

BLANCHE     ROSS,     Supervising    Primary  Teacher,  Primary  Hand  Work. 
Pd.  M.,  Colorado  State  Normal  School. 

GRANT   RULAND,  Supervisor  Training  School  and  Departmental  Work  in 
Upper  Grades. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  University  of  Denver. 

LUCY     SPICER,    Dean   of   Women,  Mathematics. 

M.  Di.,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College;  A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago, 
Phi  Beta  Kappa;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University.  Colorado  State  Nor- 
mal School,  1911. 

ARLA    TUFLY    WALKER,    English. 

Pd.  M.,  Colorado  State  Normal  School;  A.  B.,  University  of  Colorado; 
graduate  student,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Colorado  State  Normal 
School,  1919. 

KATE    R.    WALKER,     Supervising  Teacher  of  English  and  Mathematics, 
Upper  Grades. 

Pd.  B.,  Colorado  State  Normal  School;  A.  B.,  University  of  Denver. 

ELIZABETH    WESTGATE,    Home  Economics. 

Pd.  M.,  Colorado  State  Normal  School;  B.  S.,  Columbia  University. 
Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1918. 

E.    RUSSELL    WIGHTMAN,    Physics. 

A.  B.,  Albion  College,  Michigan;  A.  M.,  Ibid;  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Michigan.     Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1920. 

STELLA  H.  YOWELL,  Primary   Methods,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Training. 

B.  Pe.,  Springfield  State  Normal  School,  Missouri;  student,  Columbia 
University  and  Horace  Mann  School.  Colorado  State  Normal  School, 
1917. 

*  Absent  on  leave,  1920-21. 

*  *     Absent  on  sabbatical  leave,  1920-21. 

Additional  Faculty  for  the  Summer  Quarter,  1921 

MRS.    GRACE    CUMMINGS,  Rural    Education. 

Pd.  M.,  Colorado  State  Normal  School.  County  Superinendent 
Schools,  Delta. 

ARTHUR    J.    FOSTER,    Education 

Pd.  B.,  Colorado  State  Normal  School.  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  State 
Teachers'   College  of   Colorado.     Superintendent  City  Schools,  Delta. 
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ALBERT    H.    GOOD,    Physiology. 

M.  D.,  Rush  Medical   College,  University  of  Chicago. 

E.   C.    HAYES,   Ph.  D.,   Sociology. 

Professor  of  Sociology  in  University  of  Illinois. 

MRS.    ELIZABETH    HINTON,    School  Law. 

Pd.  B.,  Colorado  State  Normal  School;  County  Superintendent,  Mesa 
County. 

JOHN    F.    KEATING,  School  Administration  and  Supervision. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  District  No.  20,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

C.   W.   LANNING,    Science  and  Mathematics. 

A.  B.,  State  Teachers'  College  of  Colorado;  Superintendent  Schools, 
Paonia. 

WILLIAM   MELCHER,   History  and  Political  Economy. 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Drury  College;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University;  graduate 
work  University  of  Colorado;  Superintendent  Schools,  Montrose. 

RICHARD    E.    TOPE,  Education  and  Sociology. 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Providence  University;  graduate  National  Normal 
University;  student  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  University  of  Colo- 
rado; Superintendent  Schools,    Grand  Junction. 

H.  H.  VAN  FLEET,   Education  and  Psychology. 

A.  B.,  Kansas  University;  graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago 
and  University  of  California;  Superintendent  Schools,  Monte  Vista. 

C.  R.  WALKER,  Biology. 

Pd.  M.,  Colorado  State  Normal  School. 

CLARA  WILSON,  Supervising  Teacher  of  Geography. 

Pd.  B.,  Colorado  State  Normal    School;  City  Teacher,  Pueblo. 


Lecturers   for   Summer   Quarter,   1921 

DR.   GEORGE    D.    STRAYER,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

DR.    E.    C.    HAYES,  University  of  Illinois. 

MISS   ELIZABETH   CLEVELAND,    Detroit,  Michigan. 

PROFESSOR    BURGES    JOHNSON,  Vassar  College. 

MISS    JESSIE    BURRALL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.    ADAMS    PUFFER  Lecturer,  National  Child  Welfare  Association. 

DR.  WILLIAM    B.    GUTHRIE,    College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Other  lecturers  of  equal  reputation  are  to  be  added. 
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Open  Lectures  for  Summer  Quarter 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School  to  have  daily- 
lectures  on  educational  matters,  by  men  of  national  reputation.  The 
summer  of  1921  is  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  list  of  1921  contains 
the  names  of  many  of  America's    foremost  educators. 

Some  of  the  leading  names  are  as  follows: 

Elizabeth  Cleveland  of  Detroit,  superintendent  of  special  activities  in 
the  city  schools.     Her  message  relates  chiefly  to  vocational  guidance. 

George  Drayton  Strayer  of  Columbia  University,  who  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  an  audience  of  teachers. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Hayes  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  leading 
sociologists  of  the  country  and  a  splendid  teacher. 

Miss  Jessie  Burrall  of  Washington,  D.  C,  known  for  her  great  con- 
structive work  with  the  National  Geographic  Society,  and  one  who  has  a 
great   inspirational   message   for  all  teachers. 

Professor  Burges  Johnson  of  Vassar,  a  leading  teacher  of  journalism, 
and  an  officer  of  the  American  Authors'  League. 

Dr.  William  B.  Guthrie  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

J.  Adams  Puffer  of  the  National  Child  Welfare  Society. 

This  is  a  partial  list,  but  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  class  to  which 
these  lecturers  belong. 

Organization  of  the  School 

The  School  is  divided  into  three  distinct  divisions: 

1.  The  Normal  School. 

2.  The  Gunnison  County  High  School. 

3.  The  Elementary  School. 

The  Normal  School  embraces  four  years  of  work  above  the  high  school. 
The  first  two  years  lead  to  graduation  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Pedagogy  and  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Colorado 
and  in  many  other  states.  At  the  end  of  three  years  of  successful  study, 
students  receive  the  Pd.  M.  Degree.  On  completion  of  four  years  of  ap- 
proved study,  the  A.  B.  in  Education  is  granted.  A  wide  range  of  elective 
courses  is  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  mature  students  who  have  not  had 
four  full  years  of  high  school  work  and  of  those  who  already  have  had 
college  or  normal   school  work. 

The  Gunnison  County  High  School  admits  pupils  from  the  eighth 
grade  and  gives  four  full  years  of  secondary  work.  It  is  fully  accredited 
by  the  State  University  of  Colorado  and  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  high  school  teachers  are  em- 
ployed as  critic  teachers  for  the  Normal  School. 
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The  Elementary  School  consists  of  the  eight  grades  of  the  public 
schools  of  Gunnison.  The  principal  of  the  public  schools  is  the  Supervisor 
of  the  Training  School  of  the  Normal,  and  the  public  school  teachers  are 
employed  as  critic  teachers  for  the  Normal  School. 

Purpose,   Scope,   and   Aims 

The  main  purpose  of  the  school  is  stated  in  the  Revised  Statutes  6144, 
as  follows:  "Instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  in  such 
branches  of  knowledge  as  shall  qualify  teachers  for  their  profession." 

The  Normal  School  admits  graduates  of  accredited  High  Schools  to 
its  regular  first-year  work  and  gives  them  four  years  of  teacher-training. 
Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  two  years'  work  students  are 
granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  and  a  life  certificate.  Upon 
completion  of  three  years  of  approved  work,  students  receive  the  Pd.  M.  de- 
gree. At  the  end  of  four  years'  successful  work  students  are  granted  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  Education. 

Summary  of  Advantages  Offered  by 
the  Colorado  State  Normal  School 

1.     Academic  and  Professional. 

1.  The  school  offers  courses  for  high  school  graduates  leading  to 
three  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  for  two  years  of  successful  work; 
Pd.  M.,  for  three  years  of  successful  work;  A.  B.,  in  Education  for  four 
years  of  successful  work.  Each  diploma  is  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  Colorado  and  many  other  states. 

2.  The  following  departments  are  maintained:  Art,  Business  Train- 
ing, Education  (includes  Training  School),  English,  Foreign  Languages, 
History  and  Political  Economy,  Home  Economics,  Manual  Training,  Mathe- 
matics, Music,  Physical  Education,  and  Science  (Biology,  Chemistry, 
Physics.) 

3.  It  offers  review  courses  in  branches  required  for  the  various 
grades  of  county  certificates. 

4.  It  endeavors  to  reach  and  assist  teachers  in  service  by  (a)  Non- 
resident instruction  by  correspondence;  (b)  The  School  Service  Bureau,  a 
clearing-house  of  practical  education  and  advice  gathered  from  every 
source  and  made  available  to  every  teacher  in  the  state;  (c)  A  Loan 
Library  System;  (d)  Systematic  Visitation  of  Schools;  (e)  Speakers  and 
Entertainers  for  institutes,  school  patrons'  meetings,  and  lecture  and  en- 
tertainment courses. 

5.  The  flexible  administration  of  its  daily  program  allows  great 
freedom  in  the  selection  of  courses  and  considerable  specialization. 

II   Natural 

6.  It  is  delightfully  located  "In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies"  in  a 
most  healthful  locality,  has  an  unlimited    supply   of  excellent   water,     has 
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settled  weather  in  the  winter  and  a  superb  climate  in  the  summer. 

7.  The  Gunnison  river  and  its  tributaries  abound  with  trout  and 
are  unsurpassed  for  fishing.  The  following  streams  are  easily  accessible: 
Gunnison,  one  mile;  Tomichi,  one-half  mile;  Antelope,  one  mile;  Ohio,  one 
mile;  North  and  South  Beaver,  six  miles;  Cochetopa,  six  miles;  Steuben, 
seven  miles;  East  river,  twelve  miles;  Taylor,  twelve  miles.  The  trout 
usually  caught  are  Loch  Leven,  Rainbow,  Eastern,  and  Native. 

8.  The  scenery  of  the  Black  Canon  of  the  Gunnison,  the  Palisades, 
Taylor  Canon,  and  that  around  Crested  Butte,  Aberdeen,  Gothic,  (all  within 
a  few  hours  ride)  rivals  that  of  Switzerland. 

9.  From  the  campus  one  sees  a  beautiful  skyline  broken  by  Tomichi 
Dome,  Mt.  Ouray,  Tenderfoot,  M.t.  Carbon,  Ruby  Peak,  Red  Mountain  and 
Flat  Top,  Mt.  Mackintosh  and  the  four  peaks  of  Mt.  Wheatstone,  Mt.  Un- 
compahgre,  Saw  Tooth,  Mt.  Baldy,  and  Satan's  Backbone. 

Gunnison 

Does  anyone  know  of  two  state  normal  schools  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  sea  level?  There  happens  to  be  but  one  so  near  as  that  to  heaven, 
and  that  one  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Rockies  at  Gunnison. 
An  admirer  of  the  location  of  the  Gunnison  Normal  School  once  said:  "You 
are  so  close  to  heaven  over  there  that  you  must  utter  your  prayers  only 
in  whispers."  However  that  may  be,  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School  is 
located  in  a  wonderfully  beautiful  country  of  which  the  Gunnison  district  is 
a  part.  Eugene  Parson's  "Guide  Book  to  Colorado"  describes  this  district 
as  follows:  "To  those  seeking  rest,  health,  sport,  pleasure  or  knowledge, 
no  better  field  can  be  found  than  this 'Switzerland  of  America.'  Scenically, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  divisions  of  North  America,  and  it  is  un- 
equalled in  natural  wonders  and  beauties  by  any  other  portion  of  the  Union. 
The  Pageant  of  the  Rockies  with  their  precipitous  defiles  and  stupendous 
gorges,  the  ideal  climate,  the  mineral  springs,  the  riot  of  color  in  the  land- 
scape, the  tumbling  rivulets,  and  the  thundering  waterfalls,  the  vast  natural 
parks,  are  features  not  to  be  duplicated  in  any  other  locality." 

Gunnison  is  an  incorporated  town  of  about  2,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
located  in  the  west-central  part  of  Colorado  on  the  beautiful  Gunnison 
river.  The  narrow  gauge  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad,  the 
"Scenic  Line  of  the  World,"  gives  daily  service  each  way  between  Denver, 
Pueblo  and  Grand  Junction.  The  Rainbow  auto  route — part  of  the  ocean 
to  ocean  highway — passes  through  Gunnison.  It  is  a  town  of  schools  and 
churches.  Besides  the  public  schools  and  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School, 
the  Gunnison  County  High  School  is  located  here.  The  following  churches 
have  active  organizations:  Episcopal,  Christian  Science,  "Catholic  and  the 
Community  Church,  comprising  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  all  other 
Protestant  churches  not  maintaining  separate  services. 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  town  and  the  Normal  School 
is  admirable,  and  nothing  is  left  undone,  that  can  be  done,  to  make  the  stay 
of  the  students  pleasant,  and  to  afford  them  every  facility  for  being  com- 
fortably and  economically  housed. 
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Admission 

The  credits  required  for  admission  may  be  secured: 

(a)  By  examination. 

(b)  By  certificate  from  an  accredited  high  school  or  other  secondary 
school. 

(c)  By  transfer  from  another  Normal  school  having  equal  require- 
ments for  graduation  or  from  colleges  of  recognized  standing. 

Mature  students,  who  are  graduates  from  three-year  high  schools 
or  who  have  not  finished  a  high  school  course  are  also  admitted  conditional- 
ly. In  each  case  the  student's  record  is  carefully  looked  into,  and  the  neces- 
sary subjects  are  prescribed  and  completed  before  he  is  in  full  standing  as 
a  Normal  School  student. 

Accredited   Schools 

All  the  high  schools  which  are  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  are  accredited  by 
the  Colorado  State  Normal  School. 

Admission   to   Advanced  Standing. 

An  applicant  may  secure  advanced  standing  in  either  of  two  ways: 

1.  By  examination. 

2.  By  transfer  of  credit.  On  the  presentation  of  a  certified  record 
of  work  done  in  an  institution  of  recognized  standing,  an  applicant  will  re- 
ceive due  credit.  Upon  request,  an  application  blank  for  advanced  stand- 
ing will  be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  it.  When  this  is  returned  together 
with  bona  fide  credentials,  the  Committee  on  Transfer  of  Credits  considers 
the  statements  on  their  own  merits  and  gives  the  applicant  a  rating  in  the 
Normal  School. 

Directions  for  Enrolling  and  Scheduling    for 

Class  Work 

1.  Fill  out  enrollment  blank,  if  new  student,  in  the  hall,  first  floor. 
Secure  a  copy  of  the  daily  program  and  one  schedule  card. 

2.  New  students  present  credentials  for  entrance  such  as  high 
school  records,  credits  from  other  institutions,  or  teachers'  certificate  to  the 
President,  room  25.  Other  students  have  previous  records  examined  to 
ascertain  failures,  irregularities,  and  required  subjects  for  the  term  or 
quarter.     See  Miss  Spicer,  hall,  first  floor. 

3.  Consult  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  you  are  most 
interested  and  with  the  instructors  in  whose  classes  you  wish  to  enroll. 
Enter  the  course  decided  upon  opposite  the     period     in  the  schedule  card. 
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Obtain  the  colored  class  cards  from  each  teacher.  See  that  all  blanks  on 
these  cards,  except  "Enrollment  Number,"  are  filled  out  by  the  teacher.  A 
class  card  must  be  filled  out  for  every  assignment  on  your  schedule  card, 
including  such  work  as  physical  training,  individual  instruction  in  music, 
expression,  art,  etc. 

4.  When  the  program  is  complete,  present  the  class  cards  to  the 
Dean  for  his  approval  and  signature,  room  26. 

5.  When  the  Dean  has  signed  the  class  cards,  take  them  to  room 
21,  hand  the  class  cards  to  the  Registrar  who  prepares  an  enrollment  form 
and  program,  thus  validating  them  for  admission  to  classes. 

6.  Pay  the  Secretary,  room  24,  the  required  fee  by  Wednesday,  5:00 
P.  M.,  and  get  a  receipt.  At  the  completion  of  the  enrollment,  you  have 
the  schedule  card,  which  you  retain,  and  the  packet  of  colored  cards  which 
have  been  numbered  by  the  Registrar  and  which  entitle  you  to  admission 
to  classes.  These  class  cards  are  afterwards  collected  by  the  teacher  and 
retained  until  the  close  of  the  term  or  quarter,  when  they  are  returned  to 
the  Secretary's  office  with  the  grades  recorded  on  them  by  the  teacher. 

DAILY   PROGRAM 

1.  First  Period — General  Lectures 8:00  a.  m.  to    8:45  a.  m. 

2.  Second  Period 9:00  a.  m.  to  10:00  a.  m. 

3.  Third  Period 10:00  a.  m.  to  11:00  a.  m. 

4.  Fourth  Period 11:00  a.  m.  to  12:00       m. 

5.  Noon  Intermission 12:00  m.  to     1:00  p.  m. 

6.  Fifth  Period— 1:00  p.  m.  to    2:00  p.m. 

7.  Sixth  Period 2:00  p.  m.  to     3:00  p.  m. 

8.  Seventh  Period 3:00  p.  m.  to     4:00  p.  m. 

GENERAL     ASSEMBLY 

On  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  session,  at  8  a.  m.,  an  Assembly  will 
be  held  in  the  Community  Church.  All  students  and  members  of  the  in- 
structional staff  are  requested  to  attend.  At  this  time  general  announce- 
ments will  be  made  concerning  lectures,  entertainments,  etc.,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  of  summer  work  at  the  Normal  School  will 
be  explained.  On  each  subsequent  morning  of  a  school  day  a  lecture  will 
be  given  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Each  student  will  be  given  a  card 
of  admission  to  these  lectures  at  the  time  of  enrollment.  For  regular  at- 
tendance at  these  lectures  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  interest  in 
them  a  credit  of  1  hour  each  term  is  given. 


Njormal  Institute 


The  Normal  Institute  of  the  Twelfth  District  is  held  in  connection 
with  the  summer  school  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  Session,  June 
14-24.    The  enrollment  fee  of  one  dollar     entitles    the     student  to  all  the 
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privileges  of  the  school  for  the  time  of  the  Institute.  For  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  two  weeks'  work  in  at  least  four  approved  courses,  two 
hours'  credit  is  given  towards  graduation  from  the  Colorado  State  Normal 
School.  Credit  for  Institute  work,  however,  is  given  but  once.  Five  per 
cent  is  also  added  by  County  Superintendents  to  the  average  grade  obtain- 
ed in  county  examinations  for  teachers'    certificates. 

Required  and  Elective  Work 

Ninety-six  (96)  quarter  hours  are  required  for  graduation  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy;  one  hundred  forty-four  (144)  quarter 
hours  for  degree  of  Master  of  Pedagogy  and  one  hundred  ninety-two  (192) 
quarter  hours  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education.  The  re- 
quired subjects  are: 

FIRST  YEAR:  Educational  Biology  (Bionomics),  4  hours;  Educa- 
tional Psychology  I,  4  hours;  Principles  of  Education,  4  hours;  Composition 
I,  4  hours;  Composition  II,  4  hours;  American  Poets,  4  hours;  ^'Arithme- 
tic, 4  hours;  Hygiene,  3  hours;  *Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick 
or  First  Aid,  1  hour;  *  Geography  (College),  4  hours;  Elective  Courses, 
12  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR:  *Methods  and  Observation  in  Elementary  Sub- 
jects, I  (Arithmetic,  History,  Geography),  4  hours;  *Methods  and  Observa- 
tion in  Elementary  Subjects  II  (Penmanship,  Grammar,  Reading,  Spell- 
ing), 4  hours;  Educational  Sociology,  4  hours;  *Practice  Teaching,  I,  4 
hours;  *  Practice  Teaching,  II,  4  hours;  American  History,  4  hours; 
Public  School  Music,  2  hours;  Public  School  Drawing,  2  hours;  Manual 
Arts  10  or  Home  Economics,  9  or  10,  2  hours;  *Nature  Study,  4  hours.  Maj- 
or Subject  (to  be  selected,  if  possible,  at  beginning  of  second  year),  12 
hours.     Elective  courses,  2  hours. 

THIRD  YEAR:  Educational  Psychology  II,  4  hours;  The  Curri- 
culum, 4  hours;  Education  and  Mental  Measurements,  4  hours;  Major,  12 
hours;  Minor  (to  be  selected  at  beginning  of  third  year),  12  hours;  Elec- 
tive courses,  12  hours. 

FOURTH  YEAR:  Vocational  Education,  2  hours;  Heredity,  as  appli- 
ed to  Education,  2  hours;  School  Administration  and  Supervision,  4  hours; 
History  of  Education,  4  hours;  Teaching  (Academic  Major)  I,  4  hours; 
Teaching  (Academic  Major)  II,  4  hours;  Major,  12  hours;  Minor,  12  hours; 
Elective  Courses  (from  Major  Department),  4  hours. 

*Not  required  of  candidates  for  A.  B.  in  Education.  Elective  Edu- 
cation courses  are  substituted  for  Methods  and  Observation  in  Elementary 
Subjects  I  and  II. 

Each  student  completes  before  graduation  from  the  four-year  course 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  Education,  a  professional  major,  48  hours 
(largely  prescribed  for  the  student);  an  academic  major,  48  hours  (elected 
by  the  student);  and  an  academic  minor,  24  hours  (elected  by  the  student). 
Since  30  hours  of  the  professional  major  given  in  the  department  of  Psy- 
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chology,  Sociology,  Biology,  and  Education  can  apply  on  an  Education 
major,  students  taking  their  major  in  Education  take  two  minors  of  24 
hours  each  instead  of  a  single  minor.  English  I,  4  hours;  English  II,  4  hours; 
American  Poets,  4  hours;  Manual  Arts  10  or  Home  Economics 
9  or  10,  2  hours;  Hygiene,  3  hours;  American  History,  4  hours; 
Music,  2  hours;  and  Art,  2  hours,  are  also  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  Education.  The  remaining  47  hours  are  free  elec- 
tives  and  may  be  selected  from  the  various  departments  of  the  school. 

The  System  of  Grading 

In  general,  the  teachers'  estimates  are  indicated  on  examination 
papers  in  letters  rather  than  in  figures.  The  final  grades  are  recorded  in 
the  same  way. 

The  letters  and  their  approximate  numerical  values  are  indicated 
below. 

A    95-100,  Very  Superior 

B     90-95,  Superior. 

C     80-90,  Average  (Good) 

D     70-80,  Fair. 

F    Below  70,  Failure. 

Amount  of  Work 

The  standard  amount  of  work  is  sixteen  hours  per  quarter.  Students 
carrying  16  hours  of  work  with  a  grade  of  B  (90-95)  in  twelve  hours,  and 
with  no  grade  lower  than  C  (80-90),  have  the  privilege,  if  their  health  per- 
mits, of  carrying  18  hours  of  work  the  following  quarter.  Students  carry- 
ing 16  hours  of  work  with  a  grade  of  A  (95-100)  in  12  hours  and  with  no 
grade  lower  than  C  (80-90),  have  the  privilege,  if  their  health  permits,  of 
carrying  19  hours  of  work  the  following  quarter.  By  such  a  plan  a  bright, 
hard-working  student  can  finish  the  two-year  course  and  receive  the  Pd.  B. 
degree  and  life  certificate  in  five  quarters  of  work.  If  he  begins  his  work 
with  the  summer  quarter,  he  can  finish  his  course  at  the  end  of  the  following 
summer  quarter.  The  necessary  hours  of  credit  can  be  made  as  follows: 
For  the  first  summer  quarter  a  maximum  of  18  hours  (2  hours  additional 
being  allowed  for  attending  the  daily  summer  lectures) ;  for  the  four  follow- 
ing quarters  a  maximum  of  19  hours  each  can  be  made,  making  a  total  of  94 
hours.  The  other  two  hours  can  be  completed  by  correspondence  during  the 
month's  vacation  between  the  summer  and  fall  quarter.  By  such  a  plan  a 
bright  student  can  finish  the  four-year  course  and  receive  the  A.  B.  in  Edu- 
cation in  ten  quarters  (2%  years)  of  work.  During  the  first  summer  quarter 
he  can  earn  a  maximum  of  18  hours;  for  the  nine  following  quarters  he  can 
earn  a  maximum  of  19  hours  each,  making  a  total  of  189  hours.  The  other 
three  hours  can  be  completed  by  correspondence  during  the  vacation  be- 
tween the  summer  and  fall  quarters. 
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Quarter   Hour 

The  unit  of  work  is  one  recitation  a  week  for  a  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  is  called  a  quarter  hour.  Courses  in  which  the  classes  meet 
four  times  a  week  during  the  quarter  are  four-hour  courses.  Courses  that 
require  little  preparation  outside  the  recitation  hour  are  credited  on  the  basis 
of  laboratory  work —  two  periods  of  recitation  or  laboratory  work  being  cred- 
ited as  one  quarter  hour.  For  example,  a  course  in  manual  training  which 
meets  four  times  a  week  and  requires  no  outside  study  is  credited  as 
two  hours. 

Credit  for  Teaching  Experience 

Credit  for  experience  in  teaching  is  given  only  after  superior  ability 
has  been  shown  in  teaching  done  in  the  training  schools. 

Diplomas  and  Degrees 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  96  quarter  hours  of  work  as 
prescribed  for  the  two-year  course,  a  diploma  is  granted  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy.  At  the  end  of  three  years'  successful  study, 
the  Pd.  M.  degree  is  granted.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  192 
quarter  hours  of  approved  work,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Edu- 
cation is  granted.  Each  of  these  Diplomas  is  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in 
the  public   schools   of  Colorado     and  many  other  states. 

Residence    Requirements 

No  degree  of  the  Normal  School  is  granted  for  less  than  two 
quarters  of  work  in  residence.  During  this  time  twenty-four  hours 
of  credit  must  be  earned.  The  quarter  of  graduation  must  be  spent  in 
residence.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  three  quarter's  residence  is 
required. 

Annual  Registration  Resident  Normal  School 
Students  Above  High  School  Rank 

1911-1912    113 

1912-1913    157 

1913-1914    230 

1914-1915    332 

1915-1916    396 

1916-1917    460 

1917-1918    391 

1918-1919    338 

1919-1920    490 

1920-1921    Estimated  625 
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Each  year  finds  an  increased  attendance  of  students  from  other 
states.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  high  quality  of  courses  offered  and 
to  the  unexcelled  mountain  climate. 


Support 


The  school  is  supported  by  a  tax  of  five-hundredths  of  a  mill  on 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  state.  The  Twenty- 
first  General  Assembly  gave  the  School  one-twentieth  of  the  three-tenths  of 
a  mill  tax  levy  for  ten  years  as  a  building  fund.  During  the  ten  year  period, 
therefore,  the  Normal  School  is  assured  of  a  building  fund  of  about 
8235,000.00. 


Buildings 


"Old  Main" $100,000.00 

Auditorium-Gymnasium  (in  course  of  construction)     200,000.00 

High  School  Building  (in  course  of  construction) 160,000.00 

Colorado  Hall  (women's  dormitory,  just  completed)       55,000.00 
•  In  addition  six  other  buldings  are  used  as  class  rooms.     They  are: 
The  Colorado  Street  School  Building,  the  Pine  Street  School  Building,  the 
Masonic  Hall,  the  Men's  Club,  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Fine  Arts  Department 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Normal  School 
is  the  plan  of  giving  without  special  fees,  instruction  in  music,  art,  and 
public  speaking.  Instructors  in  the  fine  arts  are  employed  at  regular  sala- 
ries, and  their  services  are  available  to  any  student  who  wishes  either  to 
discover  or  to  develop  any  special  talent  which  he  may  have.  Every  student  is 
encouraged  to  take  work  in  voice,  piano,  organ,  violin,  art  and  public  speak- 
ing, and  so  qualify  for  leadership  in  the  community  where  he  will  work. 

Biology    Museum 

The  contents  of  the  museum  have  been  arranged  to  exemplify  the 
biological  principles  that  can  be  illustrated  through  the  use  of  specimens. 
Habits,  structures,  etc.,  may  be  here  studied  in  the  concrete. 

Miscellaneous  Museum 

Contains  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals  of  Gunnison  County  and 
vicinity;  Indian  relics,  as  pottery,  water  bags  and  pots,  bows,  arrows,  moc- 
casins; collections  of  old  firearms,  Confederate  money,  stamps,  etc. 
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Laboratories 

The  department  of  Home  Economics  has  its  laboratory  located  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  Normal  building.  There  are  two  large,  well  lighted 
rooms.  They  overlook  the  valley  of  the  Tomichi  on  the  east  and  the  valley 
of  the  Gunnison  on  the  north. 

The  foods  and  cookery  laboratory  is  equipped  with  the  E.  H.  Sheldon 
desks,  and  these  are  supplied  with  individual  utensils  of  blue  and  white 
enamel  ware  of  the  best  quality.  Two  Majestic  coal  and  wood  ranges  give 
the  students  practical  work  in  regulating  and  managing  heat.  There  are 
two  model  cabinets  large  enough  to  care  for  the  supplies  used  for  the 
classes  in  cookery  as  well  as  those  used  in  connection  with  the  cafeteria.  A 
double  porcelain-lined  refrigerator  and  a  heavy  extension  table  also  add  in 
making  an  equipment  which  is  quite  adequate  for  the  work  in  domestic  sci- 
ence and  cafeteria  cookery.  A  recent  purchase  of  fumed  oak  dining  room 
furniture  adds  materially  to  the  facilities  for  teaching  table  service  and 
housewifery.  The  set  consists  of  a  round  extension  table,  a  buffet,  a  china 
closet,  and  twelve  leather-seated  chairs — all  mission  style. 

The  laboratory  for  the  classes  in  the  domestic  arts  contains  tables 
for  cutting  and  pattern  drafting.  It  is  equipped  also  with  sewing  ma- 
chines, mirror,  dress  forms,  ironing  board,  electric  iron,  and  cabinet  for 
books. 

The  physical  science  laboratory  is  provided  with  equipment  and  indi- 
vidual lockers  for  thirty-two  students.  The  biological  laboratory  is  equipped 
with  water  tanks,  tables,  and  the  requisite  individual  apparatus  for  dissec- 
tion and  analysis. 

Library 

The  library  contains  over  ten  thousand  books,  carefully  catalogued 
and  classified.  A  list  of  periodicals  comprising  ninety  magazines  and 
papers  affords  reference  material  on  historical,  educational,  and  current 
topics  of  especial  interest  to  students. 

Commercial    Department 

The  business  training  room  is  a  large,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated 
room  on  the  first  floor.  It  is  equipped  with  the  best  of  bookkeeping  desks 
and  chairs  to  match  and  has  plenty  of  blackboard  space,  ruled  in  for  book- 
keeping and  shorthand.  It  contains  a  fine  cabinet  in  which  are  found 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  educational  exhibits  of  different  manufactured 
commercial  products.  These  exhibits  are  used  in  the  study  of  commercial 
geography.  It  is  supplied  with  commercial  maps  and  a  library  containing 
many  articles  and  texts  on  commercial  subjects. 

The  typewriting  room  is  well  equipped  with  the  latest  and  best 
apparatus,  including  twenty  standard  typewriters,  a  No.  76  Edison  Mimeo- 
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graph,  new  model  Elliott  Addressing  Machine,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine, 
typewriter  attachments  for  cutting  parchment  stencils,  and  two  cabinets 
containing  a  mailing  list  of  8,500  stencils.  Students  also  have  access  to 
many  pamphlets  on  filing  systems,  books  on  commercial  English  and  short- 
hand stories  and  letters  for  transcription.  In  connection  with  the  work 
students  are  given  instruction  and  practice  in  the  business  methods  used  in 
the  office,  card  writing,  filing,  letter  writing,  and  the  preparation  of  a  live 
mailing  list. 


Gymnasiums 


There  are  two  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  gymnasiums  equipped 
with  apparatus  for  light  gymnastics  and  games.  One  gymnasium  is 
60  x  40  feet,  the  other  65  x  35  feet,  the  latter  having  a  good  basket  ball 
court.  Steel  lockers,  with  combination  locks,  are  provided  in  both  women's 
and  men's  locker  rooms.  Each  dressing  room  is  furnished  with  apparatus 
for  hot  and  cold  needle  showers. 

Equipment  for  Athletics 

The  school  has  excellent  facilities  for  outdoor  athletics.  The  Normal 
athletic  field  contains  twenty  acres  and  includes  a  half-mile  running  track 
surrounding  a  foot-ball  gridiron,  base  ball  diamond,  jumping  pits,  tennis  and 
basket  ball  courts,  and  an  artificial  skating  pond.  At  one  side  of  the  field 
is  a  permanent  grand  stand  that  easily  seats  a  thousand  spectators.  The 
public  schools  of  the  city  have  a  good  equipment  of  playground  apparatus, 
swings,  basket  ball  and  volley  ball  courts. 


Expenses 


Fees  for  Summer  Quarter,  1921 

For  residents  of  Colorado,  full  quarter  of  10  weeks $25.00 

For  residents  of  Colorado,  single  term  of  5  weeks 12.50 

Non-residents  of  Colorado,  full  quarter  of  10  weeks 30.00 

Non-residents  of  Colorado,  single  term  of  5  weeks 15.00 

For  one  course,  single  term  of  10  weeks 15.00 

For  one  course,  single  term  of  5  weeks 8.00 

These  fees  include  a  card  of  admission  to  all  lectures.  There  are 
no  additional  fees  for  music,  art,  public  speaking,  science,  or  physical  train- 
ing. Individual  lessons  are  one-half  hour  in  length.  No  fees  are  refunded 
except  in  case  of  sickness.  All  fees  are  due  upon  registration,  and  should 
be  paid  at  the  Secretary's  office. 

Laboratory  Fees,   Etc. 

No  laboratory  fees  are  charged  for  courses  in  science.  Material  for 
class  work  is  supplied  in  manual  training,  except  when  the  material  for  a 
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project  costs  more  than  twenty-five  cents;  in  that  case  the  student  pur- 
chases the  material  and  owns  the  completed  project.  In  sewing  the  student 
buys  her  materials;  in  cooking  all  necessary  supplies  are  furnished.  Music 
is  furnished  for  organizations,  but  not  for  individuals.  Art  materials  are 
furnished  by  the  students. 

Unless  remitted  by  the  Executive  Committee,  an  additional  fee  of 
$1.00  a  term  is  charged  if  registration  for  the  term  occurs  later  than  the 
day  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Board 

Wholesome,  nourishing,  and  appetizing  food  can  be  obtained  at  cost 
at  the  new  school  cafeteria  in  Colorado  Hall.  Considering  the  declining  scale 
of  prices,  this  should  not  cost  over  four  dollars  per  week.  Board  can  also 
be  obtained  in  private  families,  restaurants,  and  hotels  at  a  slightly  higher 
figure.      However,  most  students  board  at  the  Cafeteria. 

Rooms 

Colorado  Hall,  the  women's  dormitory,  has  just  been  completed  and 
will  house  about  a  hundred  students.  The  cost  of  lodging  varies  from  seven- 
ty-five cents  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  week.  A  single  room 
costs  $1.25  per  week;  whereas,  if  two  occupy  a  room,  the  cost  is  75c  or  $1.00, 
depending  on  the  location  of  the  room.  Rooms  in  private  homes  usually  cost 
slightly  more  than  the  above  prices.  For  light  housekeeping  there  are  ar- 
rangements by  which  students  from  several  rooms  cook  in  a  common 
kitchen;  there  are  single  rooms  furnished  complete;  there  are  two,  three, 
and  four-room  apartments;  there  are  cottages  of  from  one  to  five  rooms. 
Each  person's  share  in  such  accommodations  generally  costs  from  four  to 
six  dollars  a  month.  The  tendency  has  been  recently  to  abandon  light 
housekeeping  in  favor  of  boarding  at  the  Cafeteria. 

Total  Expense 

The  total  expense  for  the  full  quarter  for  books,  room,  board,  and 
fees  need  not  be  more  than  $80.00,  or    $40.00  for  the  half  quarter. 

Extension   Work 

The  extra-mural  work  of  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School  is  com- 
prehended under  two  general  heads: 

I.  The  Co-operative  Extension  Work  in  Western  Colorado  of  the 
State  University,  the  State  Teachers'  College,  and  the  State  Normal  School. 

II.  The  Correspondence  Work. 

I.     THE    CO-OPERATIVE    EXTENSION    WORK 

The  joint  committee  of  the  State  University,  the  State  Teachers' 
College,  and  the  State  Normal  School  has  adopted  by  general  agreement 
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the  following  solutions  of  the  general    problems     of  organization     of    the 
co-operative  extension  work: 

1.  The  committee  adopts  a  common  standard  of  instruction  and 
supervision  so  that  the  extension  credits  are  mutually  acceptable  to  the 
respective  faculties. 

a.  Regular  instructors  in  all  three  institutions  are  accepted  for 
joint  extension  classes. 

b.  Local  instructors  who  shall  be  called  to  serve  as  assistants  to 
the  District  Superintendent  are  employed  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Co-operative  Extension  Committee  and  the  heads  of  residence  de- 
partments concerned,  provided  no  local  instructor  shall  be  appointed  who 
has  not  completed  a  four-year  college  course  and  has  not  taken  some 
graduate  work  in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

c.  In  cases  where  a  local  instructor  of  required  qualifications  is  not 
available,  a  class  leader  may  be  appointed  by  the  Co-operative  Extension 
Committee,  who  will  conduct  the  course,  but  the  District  Superintendent 
must  meet  with  the  classes  at  frequent  intervals. 

d.  Credit  may  be  given  for  satisfactory  work  on  the  following  basis: 

(1)  Systematic  checks  upon  the  work  such  as  will  show  whether 
the  students  are  maintaining  an  acceptable  quality  of  work  or  not. 

(2)  The  passing  of  a  satisfactory  examination  at  the  completion 
of  the  course — an  examination  planned  to  reveal  whether  the  objectives  of 
the  courses  have  been  sufficiently  attained. 

(3)  For  a  class  holding  sixteen  120  minute  sessions,  meeting  once 
a  fortnight,  two  semester  hours'  credit  may  be  given,  which  will  be  inter- 
preted by  the  co-operative  schools  at  full  value,  when  credit  is  sought  by 
the  student. 

2.  There  is  no  fee  except  where  credit  is  desired.  The  aim  is  to 
secure  the  full  psychological  advantage  of  the  motive  of  giving  training  in 
service  and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  urge  for  "credit"  as  over  against 
the  desire  for  efficiency,  and  thus  to  escape  measurably  the  historical  tend- 
ency to  use  extension  work  primarily  to  recruit  students  for  residence  work. 
The  fee  for  a  credit  course  is  $5.00. 

3.  The  District  Superintendent  is  the  instructor  of  all  classes  but 
should  have  in  each  case  an  assistant  who,  under  the  Superintendent's 
direction,  will  meet  the  class  once  a  month,  alternating  with  the  District 
Superintendent. 

4.  The  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  year  1920-21. 

(1)  Primary  Methods — This  course  deals  with  the  practical  needs 
of  teachers  in  the  primary  grades.  Problems  of  organization  as  well  as 
methods  of  presentation  are  discussed.  Suggestive  outlines  for  teaching 
are  developed.     Miss  Yowell  of  the  Normal  School  is  the  instructor. 

(2)  Educational  Tests — The  measurement  of  ability  in  the  sub- 
jects of  the  elementary  grades.  Instruction  is  provided  in  the  giving, 
scoring,  and  interpretation  of  standard  tests.  This  course  fits  well  into 
the  program  of  the  State  Department  for  using  standard  tests  in  every 
county  of  the  state. 
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(3)  Psychology  and  Measurement  of  High  School  Subjects — A  com- 
bination course  including  a  study  of  the  psychology  of  high  school  in- 
struction and  a  consideration  of  the  methods  of  testing  ability  in  the  high 
school  subjects.  The  high  school  teacher  who  desires  a  course  in  standard 
tests  will  find  it  profitable  to  enroll  in  this  course. 

(4)  The  Measurement  of  Intelligence — Instruction  is  given  in  the 
history  of  intelligence  tests,  in  methods  of  testing,  and  in  the  meaning  and 
use  of  the  results.  The  course  is  of  very  general  interest  and  appeals 
to  teachers  in  all  grades. 

II.     THE    CORRESPONDENCE    WORK 

Purpose 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  teachers  who  are  unable  to  be  in 
residence  to  do  work  that  will  count  toward  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in 
Colorado,  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School  offers  courses  that  may  be 
taken  by  correspondence. 

How    Instruction  is  Given 

Each  course  is  given  by  a  regular  member  of  the  faculty,  who  sup- 
plies a  syllabus  and  directions  for  each  lesson.  This  instructor  reads  the 
manuscripts  sent  by  each  student,  criticises  them,  and  gives  supplementary 
information  and  explanation  about  topics  that  are  not  adequately  treated 
in  the  textbooks  or  not  understood  by  the  student.  The  manuscripts  with 
the  instructor's  comments  on  them  are  returned  to  the  writer.  Students 
who  are  teaching  are  given  any  assistance  that  they  may  ask  concerning 
their  work  as  teachers,  if  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  instructor  to  give 
it.  Each  course  is  designed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  resi- 
dence course.  The  courses  tend  to  encourage  and  develop  self-reliance, 
initiative,  perseverance,  and  accuracy. 

Credit    for    Work 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  each  course  credit  will  be  given 
toward  the  96  hours  required  for  a  Pd.  B.  degree  and  a  life  certificate, 
toward  the  144  hours  required  for  a  Pd.  M.  degree,  or  toward  the  192 
hours  required  for  the  A.  B.  in  Education. 

Expenses 

The  fee  for  a  four-hour  course  is  $5.40;  for  a  three-hour  course, 
$4.30;  for  a  two-hour  course,  $3.20.  The  fee  should  be  mailed  to  Miss 
Eva  Carpenter,  Secretary.  Send  for  the  Correspondence  Bulletin  for  the 
list  of  courses  offered. 

Reading   Circle 

Two  hours  credit  can  be  earned  by  completing  the  State  Reading 
Circle  work  for  one  year,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  county  superin- 
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tendsnt  under  whom  the  work  was  done.       Credit  for  this  work  is  given 
but  once. 

Rural   Demonstration    Schools 

In  the  remote,  isolated  rural  or  mining  districts,  where  there  can 
be  little  supervision  and  where  salaries  are  low,  where  the  problems  are 
biggest,  and  the  work  is  most  difficult,  there  the  young,  inexperienced 
teacher  is  compelled  to  begin  her  work.  If  she  succeeds,  she  is  soon 
drawn  into  a  graded  or  city  system.  If  she  fails,  she  drops  out  of  teach- 
ing. In  either  case,  her  place  is  soon  taken  by  another  novice.  In  order 
to  give  these  young  girls  a  fighting  chance,  really  in  the  hope  of  making 
them  successful  from  the  first  day,  contract  relations  with  two  rural  schools 
near  Gunnison  have  been  established  whereby  the  Normal  Students  may 
spend  a  school  month  (20  days)  in  the  school  and  community,  first  ob- 
serving the  teacher,  then  assisting  the  teacher,  and  finally  teaching  the 
school  under  the  sympathetic  supervision  of  the  teacher.  She  participates 
in  the  social  life  of  the  community  and  discovers  her  degree  of  adaptability 
to  rural  conditions  and  her  capacity  for  leadership. 

The  School  Service  Bureau 

It  is  felt  that  there  is  real  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  idea  of 
making  the  Normal  School  a  clearing-house  for  ideas  and  information 
such  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  each  teacher  to  gather  through  her  own 
unaided  initiative.  It  is  much  better  that  the  busy  teacher  have  one  reli- 
able source  of  information  than  that  she  be  compelled  to  seek  aid  from 
several  different  sources,  only  to  be  disappointed  in  results. 

Teachers  in  service  need  more  professional  aid  than  present 
facilities  can  give.  For  answering  questions  demanding  professional  in- 
sight and  information,  for  suggesting  new  and  improved  methods  of  in- 
struction and  discipline,  and  for  helping  to  meet  the  numerous  unexpect- 
ed difficulties  that  arise  in  every  school,  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School 
has  established  a  School  Service  Bureau. 

Except  for  postage  the  School  Service  Bureau  is  free  to  all 
teachers  within  the  state.  Every  letter  of  inquiry  should  be  a  model  of 
clearness,  so  that  the  reply  may  be  adequate  and  to  the  point. 

At  the  Normal  School,  material  is  constantly  being  collected  on 
every  conceivable  educational  topic.  This  material,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vice of  every  member  of  the  faculty,  is  accessible  to  anyone  who  will 
make  intelligent  inquiry. 

Letters  should  contain  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  reply, 
and  should  be  directed  to  the  School  Service  Bureau,  Colorado  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Gunnison,  Colorado. 

Educational    and    Mental    Tests 

The  School  Service  Bureau  is  a  distributing  center  for  standard 
educational  and  mental  tests.    The  announcement  of  the  Bureau  contain- 
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ing  information  concerning  the  tests   and  directions  for  ordering  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 


Appointments  Bureau 


In  order  that  the  Normal  School  may  assist  in  placing  its  gradu- 
ates satisfactorily,  an  appointments  bureau  is  maintained.  This  is  in 
charge  of  a  committee  composed  of  the  secretary  of  the  school  and  the 
supervisor  of  the  training  school.  This  committee  collects  data  regarding 
vacancies  and  information  relative  to  the  fitness  of  prospective  teachers, 
and  recommends  suitable  candidates  for  the  various  openings.  Data  are 
kept  on  file  concerning  the  work  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  in  service, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  this  bureau  is  instrumental  in  securing 
deserved  recognition  and  promotion  for  the  Alumni  of  the  school.  The 
work  of  this  bureau  is  conducted  on  the  systematic  plan  used  by  approved 
teachers'  agencies  with  this  exception:  No  commission  is  charged  for  its 
services. 

Organizations 

Alumni    Association 

The  Alumni  Association  is  composed  of  all  those  who  have  been 
graduated  from  the  school.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  association  are 
held  during  the  commencement  season,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  West- 
ern Division  of  the  Colorado  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Young    Woman's    Christian    Association 

The  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  is  a  live  organization, 
exerting  a  notable  influence  on  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  school.  It  holds 
weekly  meetings,  gives  "triangle  parties,"  and  finds  many  opportunities 
of  serving  the  school  and  the  community. 

Men's     Club 

During  the  regular  sessions  the  boys  and  young  men  of  the 
Colorado  State  Normal  School  and  the  Gunnison  County  High  School  en- 
joy the  luxury  of  a  club  and  reading  rooms  near  the  center  of  town. 
These  quarters  are  equipped  as  library,  pool  hall,  general  play  room,  and 
music  room.  The  place  is  nicely  furnished  and  comfortable,  and  affords 
a  most  excellent  opportunity  for  the  profitable  use  of  leisure  time. 

During  the  summer  session  the  club  will  be  open  to  male  students 
and  teachers  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  students  in  the  regular  terms. 

The    Community    School    of    Religious    Education 

The  Community  School  of  Religious  Education,  held  at  the  Com- 
munity Church  on  Sunday  mornings,  provides  opportunity  for  the  study, 
in  the  light  of  Christianity,  of     the     problems     which     interest     college 
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students,  as  well  as  for  what  may  be  more  strictly  regarded  as  Bible  study. 
A  teacher-training  class  specifically  prepares  for  Sunday-school  teaching 
and  other  religious  instruction. 

The     Orchestra 

The  School  Orchestra  is  composed  of  those  students  of  the  string 
and  wind  instruments  who  are  advanced  enough  to  profit  by  member- 
ship. Attractive  music  is  studied  and  the  music  used  is  of  such  a  character 
that  it  in  itself  can  be  used  as  a  study. 

Two  rehearsals  are  held  weekly,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
orchestra  appears  in  public.  The  orchestra  has  a  membership  of  more 
than  thirty  musicians. 

Band 

The  band  has  a  membership  of  thirty.  The  usual  instruments  of 
the  ordinary  concert  band  are  used.  Membership  in  the  organization  is 
not  limited  to  students  alone,  but  invites  the  talent  of  the  city  and  com- 
munity.   Two  rehearsals  are  held  each  week. 

Men's   Glee   Club 

The  Men's  Glee  Club  has  a  membership  of  twenty.  All  members 
are  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination.  Regular  attendance  is  re- 
quired. Music  is  furnished  free,  and  it  is  of  such  quality  as  to  appeal  to 
the  men  of  the  school.     Two  rehearsals  are  held  weekly. 

The  Orchestra,  Band,  Glee  Club,  and  Chorus  are  permanent  organi- 
zations of  the  music  department. 

Ladies'    Chorus 

All  voice  students  and  all  others  who  are  interested  and  who  can 
pass  the  requirements  of  the  director  may  join  this  chorus,  which  meets 
twice  a  week  for  rehearsal.  This  is  not  a  period  of  recreation  for  unin- 
structive  singing.  It  is  a  series  of  valuable  lessons  in  the  technical  and 
interpretive  elements  of  the  best  part  music.  Regular  attendance  is 
required.  The  school  furnishes  all  music  for  choruses.  Many  public 
performances  are  given. 

Brass  Quartets  and  Ensemble  Classes 

Brass  quartets  are  organized  from  the  best  material  available  from 
the  membership  of  the  band.  These  groups  meet  regularly  and  appear 
frequently  in  public  entertainments. 

Ensemble  classes  are  organized  from  the  best  material  available 
from  the  membership  of  the  orchestra.  Regular  rehearsals  and  the  study 
of  interesting  music  make  membership  in  these  classes  much  sought  after. 

Vocal   Quartets 

Both  ladies'   and   male  quartets   are   regular   organizations   of  the 
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school.  Only  the  very  best  vocal  students  can  obtain  membership  in 
these  groups.  Of  all  the  organizations  these  quartets  are  perhaps  the 
most  popular  with  the  public. 

Camp  Fires 

There  are  five  Camp  Fire  groups — Tomichi  and  Tsianina  for  Norma! 
students,  and  Uncompahgre,  Osoha  and  Owaissa  for  high  school  girls. 
The  Normal  camps  are  active  throughout  the  year.  Each  group  has 
twenty  members,  and  the  vacancies  are  filled  in  the  order  of  application. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  camp  fires  have  assumed  in  all 
schools,  training  in  the  work  is  almost  essential  for  teachers.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Normal  Camp  Fires  is  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  beautiful 
ceremonies  and  ritual  of  the  organization  and  to  instill  its  ideals  of  work, 
health,  and  love  in  order  that  the  members  may  be  trained  to  do  effective 
Camp  Fire  work  with  their  own  pupils. 

Literary  Societies 

One  period  each  week  is  taken  from  the  regular  work  for  literary 
society  activities.  All  students  are  expected  to  participate.  Athenian, 
Millsonian,  and  Scholia  are  Normal  School  organizations;  Avant,  Avant 
Preps,  Philomathian,  and  La  France  are  High  School  organizations.  Pro- 
gram committees  post  programs  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance;  written 
productions  are  in  the  hands  of  the  English  department  on  Tuesday  pre- 
ceding the  Friday  on  which  they  are  to  be  given;  all  productions  are  re- 
hearsed before  the  instructor  in  public  speaking.  Each  individual's  work 
during  the  year  must  be  equivalent  to  the  following:  (1)  One  oration  or 
speech;  (2)  one  sketch  story,  essay,  or  reading;     (3)  one  debate. 

Social  Life  and  Regulations 

During  the  school  year  there  is  an  abundance  of  social  activity 
under  the  auspices  of  the  various  classes,  literary  societies,  camp  fires, 
and  story  club.  During  the  summer  term  social  events  mostly  take  the 
form  of  outdoor  sports — picnics,  automobile  rides,  horseback  rides,  and 
hikes  on  Saturdays.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  county  groups,  house  groups,  and 
classes  arrange  picnics  and  parties.  Dances  and  other  entertainments 
are  easily  arranged  if  the  students  wish.  The  only  requirements  are  that 
the  plans  for  such  events  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Women, 
who  has  supervision  of  all  social  matters,  and  that  the  expenses  of  a 
dance  must  be  met  by  the  organization  or  group  giving  the  entertainment, 
and  not  by  admission  fees. 

For  the  convenience  especially  of  several  students  living  in  the  same 
house  study  hours  are  prescribed  from  half  past  seven  till  ten  on  school 
nights,  and  other  regulations  have  been  made  as  need  arose.  The  social 
regulations  were  last  revised  and  readopted  by  the  women  students  in  the 
winter  quarter  of  1920. 
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Outings 


The  Hiking  Club,  organized  in  the  summer  of  1919,  is  made  up  of 
all  who  care  to  participate  in  the  general  outings.  The  officers  arrange 
for  excursions,  a  committee  prepares  picnic  lunch,  and  all  who  go  share 
equally  in  the  expense. 

Hikes,  horseback  rides,  and  auto  trips  to  the  following  places  are 
planned  for  the  1921  summer  session:  Smelter  Hill,  Signal  Peak,  Little 
Canyon  of  the  Gunnison,  Crested  Butte,  Gothic,  Emerald  Lake,  Irwin, 
Waunita  Hot  Springs,  Palisades,  Aberdeen,  Mt.  Tenderfoot,  ML  Mackin- 
tosh, Lost  Canyon,  Castle  Rocks,  and  other  places. 

The  mountain  scenery  around  Gunnison  is  as  varied  and  as  beauti- 
ful as  can  be  found  anywhere.  A  hike  on  Saturday  puts  one  in  fine  men- 
tal and  physical  trim  for  the  next  week  of  study.  Why  not  come  to 
Gunnison  where  you  can  earn  credit  in  a  standard  college  and  have  a 
mountain  vacation  at  the  same  time  ? 

On  July  4  will  occur  the  annual  trout  fish  fry  which  the  Normal 
School  gives  each  year,  free  of  charge,  to  the  summer  school  students. 
Over  three  hundred  students  attended  this  fish  fry  last  year,  all  of  whom 
pronounced  it  a  red  letter  day  of  the  summer  session. 

On  July  21,  22,  and  23,  the  annual  Cattlemen's  Celebration  is  held 
at  the  race  track  on  the  Normal  School  grounds.  This  is  a  typical  big 
wild  west  show  put  on  by  the  stockmen  of  Gunnison  County. 

Educational    Advisory    Board 

In  July,  1912,  a  local  Advisory  Board  was  created  for  the  purpose 
of  centralizing  the  efforts  of  the  townspeople  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  school  and  the  students. 

The  board  consists  of  the  following  members:  Mrs.  Margaret  White 
O'Leary,  President;  Mrs.  Evalyn  Lehrritter,  First  Vice  President;  Mrs. 
Josephine  Spencer,  Second  Vice  President;  Miss  Eva  M.  Carpenter, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  Hattie  C.  Steele,  Treasurer;  Miss  Lucy  Spicer,  Dean  of 
Women;  with  the  Dean  of  Men  and  the  President  as  honorary  members. 

The  Advisory  Board  is  especially  interested  in  the  school  institu- 
tions which  help  keep  down  the  cost  of  living  for  the  students,  such  as 
the  Co-operative  Boarding  Club,  Colorado  Hall,  and  the  Men's  Dormitory. 

Ten  Scholarships  for  each  term  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  board 
for  the  benefit  of  any  students  who  may  need  and  deserve  them. 

Students'  Loan  Fund 

The  Loan  Fund  now,  amounting  to  $3,325,  was  founded  in  1913  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Loan  Fund  committe,  Margaret  White  O'Leary,  through 
whose  efforts,  largely,  it  has  been  accumulated  from  the  proceeds  of 
entertainments,  and  by  gifts  from  organizations  and  citizens  of  Gunnison. 
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The  money  is  lent  to  self-supporting,  meritorious  students,  prefer- 
ably seniors,  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  together  with  that  of  a  reliable  business  man  of  their  home 
community.     Dr.  Quigley,  also,  must  approve  of  each  candidate. 

The  loans  bear  no  interest  if  paid  at  maturity  which  is  usually  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  teaching.  All  money,  whether  on  account  or 
otherwise,  should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  who,  as  loans  are  arranged 
for  by  students  transfers  the  fund  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Advisory 
Board  and  thus  as  fast  as  the  money  is  paid  back,  it  can  be  lent  again. 

An  average  of  about  forty  students  avail  themselves  of  the  use 
of  the  fund  each  year,  and  so  far,  there  have  been  no  losses,  though  loans 
aggregating  $10,000  have  been  made. 

Those  desiring  the  aid  of  this  fund  should  see  or  write  Mrs.  O'Leary 
regarding  the  desired  loan  early  enough  for  the  application  blank  to  be 
filled  out  and  signed,  and  all  preliminaries  arranged  before  the  loan  is 
needed. 
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Each  student  completes  before  graduation  from  the  four-year  course 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  Education,  a  professional  major,  48  hours 
(largely  prescribed  for  the  student);  an  academic  major,  48  hours  (elected 
by  the  student);  and  an  academic  minor,  24  hours  (elected  by  the  stud- 
ent). Since  30  hours  of  the  professional  major  (given  in  the  departments 
of  Psychology,  Sociology,  Biology,  and  Education)  can  apply  on  an  Educa- 
tion major,  students  taking  their  major  in  education  take  two  minors  of 
24  hours  each  instead  of  a  single  minor.  English  I,  4  hours;  English  II,  4 
hours;  American  Poets,  4  hours;  Manual  Arts  10  or  Home  Economics  9  or 
10,  2  hours;  Hygiene,  3  hours;  American  History,  4  hours;  Music,  2  hours; 
and  Art,  2  hours,  are  also  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
in  Education.  The  remaining  47  liours  are  free  electives  and  may  be  select- 
ed from  the  various  departments  of  the  school. 

Professional   Courses   for    College    Graduates 

Forty-eight  hours  of  work  can  be  selected,  according  to  the  need  of 
the  individual,  for  three  quarters  of  work  from  the  following: 


Educational  Psychology  I      4  hours 
Educational  Psychology  II    4  hours 
Educational  Biology  (Biono- 
mics) 4  hours 
Educational  Sociology  4  hours 
Educational  Measurements    2  hours 
The  Measurement  of  Intelli- 
gence                                    2  hours 
School  and  Community  Sur- 
veys 2  hours 
Experimental  Education        4  hours 
Principles  of  Education         4  hours 
History  of  Education  4  hours 
Contemporary     Educational 

Theorists  4  hours 

Education    in    Religion    and 

Morals  4  hours 

Vocational  Education  2  hours 

Genetic  Psychology  4  hours 

The  Psychology  and  Train- 
ing of  Adolescents  4  hours 


School      Administration      and 

Supervision  4  hours 

High  School  Administration  4  hours 
Methods   of   Teaching   High 


School   Subjects 
The   Curriculum  4 

Philosophy  of  Education  4 
Hygiene  of  the  School  Child  3 
Heredity  as  Applied  to  Edu- 
cation 2 
Rural  Education  4 
Rural  Sociology  4 
Primary  Supervision  4 
Criticism  and  Supervision  of 
Teaching  2 
Social  Psychology  and  Social 

Control  4 

Methods  in  English,  Foreign 
Languages,    History,    Home 

Economics,  etc. 
Seminar  in  Current  Educa- 
tional Problems  2 


hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 

hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 

hours 

hours 


hours 


Other   courses   in   Primary  Methods,   Methods   and  Observation   in 
Elementary  Subjects,  can  be  secured  if  desired. 

Outline  of   Course   of   Study 

Courses  1-99,  primarily  for  iirst  two  years;  courses  100- 139,  primarily 
for  third  and  fourth  years. 


Art    Department 


10.     Public     School     Drawing — Includes     theory     and     practice     of 
drawing,  giving  attention  to  the  study  of  general  proportion,  character- 
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istic  forms,  light  and  shade,  color.  Drawing  from  geometric  solids,  still- 
life  groups,  forms  of  nature,  simple  landscape,  taking  into  consideration 
laws  of  perspective  and  pictorial  composition.  Media:  pencil,  chalk,  Cray- 
ola, water  color.  Credit:  2  hours.  First  term,  daily.  Repeated  second 
term.  Miss  Hatch. 

30.  Industrial  Arts  II — (Construction) — Academic  work  includes 
construction  as  needed  throughout  the  grades.  Gives  a  thorough 
course  in  book-binding,  box-making,  clay  modeling  and  constructive  patterns 
suitable  to  special  occasions.  Two  periods  daily.  Prerequisite,  Industrial 
Arts  I.     Credit:    4  hours.     Full  quarter.  Miss  Hatch. 

60.  Costume  Design — A  course  in  designing  gowns  and  other 
wearing  apparel.  Adaption  of  common  sense  to  style  and  color  and  the 
cultivation  of  good  judgment  and  taste.  Gives  consideration  to  millinery 
in  its  relation  to  the  gown;  takes  up  pose  drawing  of  the  draped  human 
figure  and  color  harmonies.  Prerequisite,  Composition  (Art).  Credit:  2 
hours.     First  term,  daily.     Repeated  second  term.  Miss  Hatch. 

100.  Commercial  Design — (a)  Aims  to  develop  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  art  qualities  in  lettering  and  to  show  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween lettering  and  design.  Lettering  applied  to  Commercial  Art. 
(b)  Designing  of  posters,  book-plates,  and  book  covers.  Credit:  4  hours. 
Full  Quarter.  Double  period.  Either  term,  daily,  double  period,  2 
hours.  Miss  Hatch. 

150.  Special  Art — A  course  for  the  student  desiring  work  for 
artistic  development  rather  than  pedagogical  purposes.  Time  and  credit 
to  be  arranged.  Miss  Hatch. 

195.  Teaching  of  Art  I — Observation  and  supervised  Teaching 
of  Art.     Required  of  A.  B.  students  expecting  to  teach  Art.     Credit:  4  hours. 

196.  Teaching  of  Art  II — Observation  and  supervised  Teach- 
ing of  Art.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  expecting  to  teach  Art.  Credit: 
4  hours. 

Students  majoring  in  Art  take  the  following  subjects  in  the  following 
order  if  possible:  Industrial  Arts  I  (Representation),  4  hours;  Industrial 
Arts  II  (Construction),  4  hours;  Industrial  Arts  III  (Design),  4  hours; 
Composition,  2  hours;  Costume  Design,  2  hours;  Interior  Decoration,  3 
hours;  Commercial  Design,  4  hours;  Painting,  4  hours;  Methods  in  Art,  5 
hours;  Primary  Methods  II,  4  hours;  History  of  Art,  4  hours;  Teaching  of 
Art,  8  hours. 

A  student  may  take  his  minor  in  Art.  The  courses  taken  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  head  of  the  Art  Department. 


Business    Department 


The  Business  Department  ranks  with  the  other  departments  of 
the  college.  Its  purpose  is  twofold:  (1)  The  work  is  designed  to  prepare 
teachers  of  business  subjects  jn  secondary  schools;  (2)  to  equip  students 
for  definite  careers  in  business  as  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  clerks, 
secretaries,  etc. 
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It  embraces  studies  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  pen- 
manship, business  law,  geography,  sociology,  economics,  history,  psychol- 
ogy, journalism,  English,  etc.  It  is  concerned  with  both  subject  matter 
and  methods.  With  respect  to  the  former  it  co-operates  with  the  other 
departments  of  the  college,  many  of  the  courses  in  history,  economics, 
psychology,  English,  history,  etc.  being  given  by  the  heads  of  departments 
of  the  college;  in  respect  to  the  latter  it  co-operates  with  the  Department 
of  Education  and  the  Gunnison  County  High  School  where  practice  teach- 
ing is  done  under  supervision. 

DEGREES.  Two  degrees  are  conferred.  Graduates  of  the  four- 
year  course,  with  two  majors  of  48  hours  (one  of  which  is  in  professional 
subjects  and  the  other  in  business  subjects)  and  one  minor  of  24  hours, 
receive  the  degree  of  Pd.  B.  Either  of  these  degrees  is  a  life  certificate 
to  teach. 

BUSINESS  CERTIFICATES.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  following  subjects  business  certificates  of  proficiency  are  conferred. 
This  course  is  designed  for  mature  students  who  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  a  high  school  course  and  who  cannot  meet  college  entrance  requirements; 
and  for  high  school  graduates  who  wish  a  short  course  in  technical  train- 
ing for  business.  Such  students  are  enrolled  as  special  students.  All  the 
departments  of  the  college  are  open  to  them,  including  private  instruc- 
tion in  music,  art,  or  public  speaking.  They  are  also  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  the  various  organizations  such  as  band,  orchestra,  glee  club,  literary 
societies,  etc. 

Course  Leading  to  the  Business  Certificate  in  Stenography 

English  3  H.  S.  units  &  4  college  hrs. 

American  History  1  H.  S.  unit  or  8  college  hrs. 

Civics  y2  H.  S.  unit  or  4  college  hrs. 

Economics  V2  H.  S.  unit  or  4  college  hrs. 

Geography  y2  H.  S.  unit  or  4  college  hrs. 

Typewriting  16  college  hrs. 

Gregg  Shorthand  16  college  hrs. 

Penmanship  2  college  hrs. 

Commercial  Law  4  college  hrs. 

Course  Leading  to  the  Business  Certificate  in  Accounting 

English  3  H.  S.  units  &  4  college  hrs. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting                20  college  hrs. 

Typewriting  16  college  hrs. 

Penmanship  3  college  hrs. 

Business  Arithmetic  1  H.  S.  unit  or  4  college  hrs. 

Commercial  Law  4  college  hrs. 

Electives  11  college  hrs. 

STENOGRAPHY   AND   TYPEWRITING 

1.     Elementary  Typewriting  I— Teaches  the  care  and  adjustment  of 
the  typewriter.     Lays  a  foundation  for  accurate  and  rapid  writing  accord- 
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ing  to  the  touch  system  by  a  graded  and  logical  development  of  the 
study  of  the  keyboard,  through  charts  and  graded  lessons.  Work  con- 
sists of  finger  tabulating  exercises,  copying  extracts  from  books  and  letters, 
commercial  and  legal  forms,  etc.  Text:  Rational  Typewriting.  Credit:  2 
hours.     First  term,  daily.     Double   period.     Repeated   second  term. 

Miss  Kamber. 

2.     Typewriting  II — A  continuation     of     Typewriting  I.     Credit:   2 

hours.     Same  as  Typewriting  I.  Miss  Kamber. 

5.  Advanced  Typewriting — This  course  gives  special  attention  to 
accuracy,  neatness,  and  speed  in  the  transcription  of  notes,  tabulating, 
copying,  taking  dictation  and  manifolding.  It  includes  the  use  of  the 
mimeograph,  addressograph,  cutting  of  stencils,  copying  from  rough  draft, 
and  report  writing.  Daily  speed  tests  are  given.  Speed  required,  40 
words  a  minute  for  ten  consecutive  minutes.  Text:  Rational  Typewrit- 
ing.    Credit:  2  hours.     Same  as  Typewriting  I.  Miss  Carpenter. 

11.  Stenography  I — Gives  a  thorough  presentation  of  the  principles 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  and  provides  sufficient  drill  work  to  develop  facility 
in  applying  them.  Course  designed  for  beginners;  lays  a  firm  foundation 
for  further  practice.  Work  includes  exercises  in  word-building,  reading 
and  writing  shorthand  notes,  blackboard  drills,  drills  in  word-signs  and 
phrases,  accuracy  tests,  dictation  and  transcription  of  simple  letters  and 
shorthand  penmanship.  Text:  Gregg  Manual.  Credit:  4  hours.  Full 
Quarter.  Miss  Carpenter. 

15.  Advanced  Stenography — Offered  to  students  who  write  75  or 
more  words  a  minute.  The  object  is  to  develop  rapid  writing  and  accurate 
transcription  of  notes.  Consists  of  word  drills,  phrase  writing,  business 
correspondence,  dictation  from  current  magazines,  the  reading  of  shorthand 
stories  and  articles.  Dictation  is  given  at  different  rates  of  speed:  80,  100, 
120  words  a  minute.  Speed  required  80  words  a  minute.  Text:  Gregg 
Speed  Practice,  Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Gregg  Writer  and  one  shorthand 
story,  as  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.       Credit:  4  hours.       Full  Quarter. 

Miss  Carpenter. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY 

50.  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  I — Makes  the  student  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  journal,  cash  book,  purchasing-book,  sales  book,  ledger, 
and  other  books  used  in  a  modern  office,  together  with  business  papers 
such  as  checks,  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  lading,  account  sales,  invoices,  etc. 

The  latest  and  best  production  of  Rowe's  well-known  "Budget  System" 
is  used.  The  directions  are  clearly  illustrated  so  that  the  student  seldom 
has  any  difficulty  in  getting  started  right.  Later  he  is  thrown  upon  his 
own  responsibility  and  proceeds  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  work  until 
he  has  mastered  the  difficult  principles  of  bookkeeping.  Credit:  4  hours. 
Full  Quarter.     Double  period.  Miss  Kamber. 

51.  Bookkeeping  II — The  Wholesale  Set  illustrates  a  wholesale 
business  conducted  by  a  partnership,  at  first  consisting  of  two  persons.  An 
additional  partner  is  admitted  later.    Represents  the  business  of  a  wholesale 
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grocery  house  with  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  trade  in  groceries 
treated  incidentally.  The  terms  of  credit,  discounts,  business  methods, 
forms,  and  customs  of  this  and  many  other  wholesale  lines  are  fully  dis- 
cussed and  carefully  observed  in  working  up  the  set.  Full  attention  given 
to  analysis  of  statements,  office  practice,  and  the  principles  of  accountancy 
as  applied  in  the  classification  of  accounts  and  their  proper  arrangement  on 
the  various  statements  prepared.  Credit:  4  hours.  Full  Quarter.  Double 
period.  Miss  Kamber. 

52.  Bookkeeping  III — Merchant's  Corporation  Set  illustrates  a 
general  mercantile,  jobbing,  and  commission  business  conducted  as  a  cor- 
poration, particular  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the  corporation  feature. 
Explains  and  illustrates  the  organization  of  a  corporation  involving  the 
subscription  for  stock,  the  preparation  of  articles  of  incorporation,  the 
election  of  a  Board  of  Directors  and  officers,  the  issuing  of  stock  certifi- 
cates, and  the  opening  of  a  set  of  books.  The  transaction  covers  nearly 
every  phase  of  the  jobbing  and  commission  business,  with  numerous  clos- 
ings of  the  books  showing  the  disposition  of  the  profits  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  books  used  are  the  cash-journal,  sales  book,  commission  sales 
book,  account  sales  register,  stock  certificate  book,  general  ledger,  and 
sales  ledger.     Credit:  4  hours.  Full  Quainter.  Double  period.      Miss  Kamber. 

60.  Penmanship — Teaches  the  arm  movement  method  of  rapid  writ- 
ing by  which  a  rapid,  legible,  business  hand  is  soon  acquired.  Devotes  much 
time  to  daily  class  drill  and  to  individual  criticism  of  faulty  movements 
and  forms  of  letters,  as  well  as  to  writing  individual  copy  at  students' 
desks.     Credit:     2     hours.       First     term.     Repeated     second     term. 

Miss  Kamber. 

100.  Elementary  Commercial  Law — A  course  in  the  leading  and 
fundamental  principles  of  Commercial  Law,  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  might  affect  the  average  citizen  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits; 
does  not  aim  to  give  technical  training.  Considers  the  following  topics: 
contracts,  their  operation  and  discharge,  sales  of  goods,  insurance  contracts, 
negotiable  papers.  Text:  Huff  cut's  "Elements  of  Business  Law."  Credit: 
2  hours.     First  term,  daily.  Miss  Carpenter. 

101.  Advanced  Commercial  Law — A  continuation  of  Course  100. 
Considers  the  following  topics:  guaranty;  rights  and  remedies  of  creditors; 
bankruptcy  and  exemptions;  principal  and  agent;  partnerships;  corpora- 
tions; corporate  bonds;  real  property.  Credit:  2  hours.  Second  term, 
daily.  Miss  Carpenter. 

195.  Teaching  of  Business  Subjects — Observation  and  supervised 
teaching  of  Business  Subjects.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  expecting  to 
teach  Business  Subjects.     Credit:  4  hours. 

196.  Teaching  of  Business  Subjects  II — Observation  and  supervised 
teaching  of  Business  Subjects.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  expecting  to 
teach  Business  Subjects.     Credit:  4  hours. 

Students  majoring  in  the  Business  Department  take  at  least  48 
hours  of  work  in  business  subjects.     Their  schedules  are  planned  individu- 
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ally  to  correlate  with  their  general  college  training  with  the  specific  train- 
ing for  their  chosen  work. 

A  student  may  also  take  his  minor  in  the  business  department.  The 
courses  taken  are  determined  by  the  head  of  the  Business  Department 

Education    Department 

Principles  of  Teaching — A  course  for  those  preparing  for  county  cer- 
tificates. Considers  the  principles  of  psychology  applied  to  various  as- 
pects of  the  teaching  process — economy  in  learning,  technique  of  the  re- 
citation, lesson  types,  supervised  study,  standard  measurements,  and,  in 
general,  the  factors  involved  in  efficient  teaching.  Emphasizes  routine 
features  of  the  school,  daily  program,  school  discipline,  play  activities,  etc. 
Course  continuous  during  institute  only.  Mr.  Van  Fleet. 

School  Law — A  careful  survey  of  the  most  important  Colorado 
statutes  and  decisions  concerning  public  education  and  child  welfare,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  recent  legislation.  Considers  public  school  revenues; 
aifferent  classes  of  districts;  powers  and  qualifications  of  electors;  powers 
and  duties  of  school  boards  and  county  superintendents;  methods  of  ap- 
peal; certification;  laws  concerning  intoxicants  and  narcotics;  physical  ex- 
amination; compulsory  education,  its  value  and  institutions  provided;  teach- 
ers' duties  in  these  matters;  state  flag;  holidays,  their  use  and  abuse.  Course 
continues  during  institute  only.  Mrs.  Hinton. 

3.  Principles  of  Education — Considers  the  learning  process  and  the 
teaching  process  in  their  relation  to  the  principles  of  psychology.  Includes 
such  topics  as  economy  in  learning,  technique  of  the  recitation,  lesson  types, 
individual  differences,  and  supervision  of  study.  Provides  instruction  in 
the  use  of  objective  tests  and  such  other  educational  measurements  as  the 
teacher  should  be  able  to  give  unassisted.  Required  of  first-year  students. 
Credit:  4  hours.     First  term.     Double     period.       Repeated     second  term. 

Mr.  Van  Fleet. 

4.  Methods  and  Observation  in  Elementary  School  Subjects  I — 
Credit:  4  hours.     Double  period.     First  term.  Mr.  Quigley. 

5.  Methods  and  Observation  in  Elementary  School  Subjects  II — Credit: 
4  hours.     Double  period.     First  term.     Repeated  second  term.      Mr.  Ruland. 

The  courses  in  elementary  methods  show  how  the  common-school 
curriculum  may  be  successfully  used  in  realizing  the  great  aims  of  educa- 
tion. Considers  the  specific  functions  of  each  branch  and  the  best  means 
for  realizing  these  functions,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  selection  of 
subject  matter  and  the  guidance  of  the  learning  process.  Gives  much 
practical  work  with  the  subjects  themselves,  including  analysis,  the  planning 
of  lessons  of  various  types,  and  demonstrations.  Different  types  of  les- 
sons in  the  Training  School.  Prepares  for  practice  teaching  and  should 
be  preceded  by  the  course  in  Principles  of  Education. 

10.  Primary  Methods  I — Deals  with  the  practical  needs  of  the  in- 
experienced primary  teacher,  emphasizing  the  problems  of  organization  as 
well  as  methods  of  presentation.       Gives  special  attention  to  the  subject 
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matter  of  reading,  numbers,  phonics,  and  seat  work.  Also  gives  sugges- 
tive outlines  for  teaching  these  subjects.  Credit:  4  hours.  First  term,  double 
period.     Repeated  second  term.  Miss  Yowell. 

11.  Primary  Methods  II — Includes  a  comparison  of  the  aims, 
methods,  material,  and  subject  matter  of  the  primary  grades.  Gives  special 
attention  to  methods  of  presentation  in  the  study  of  writing,  spelling, 
language,  nature  study,  and  primary  geography.  Teaches  games  and 
their  educational  value  with  suggestive  outlines.  Credit:  4  hours.  First 
term.      Double  period.      Repeated  second  term.      Miss  Yowell,  Miss  Myers. 

12.  Primary  Literature  and  Story  Telling — Gives  an  understanding 
of  the  art  of  story  telling  and  a  study  of  literature.  Studies  children's- 
poetry  with  special  attention  to  Poems  by  Christina  Rossetti  and  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  Lists  stories  suitable  for  different  primary  grades. 
Practice  in  the  art  of  story  telling  gained  through  actual  experience,  each 
member  of  the  class  being  responsible  for  a  certain  number  of  stories. 
Credit:  4  hours.     Full  Quarter.    Either  term,  2  hours.  Miss  Yowell. 

14.  Primary  Construction — Covering  work  in  the  first  three  grades, 
in  paper  tearing,  folding  and  cutting,  weaving  and  clay  modeling;  making 
of  furniture  and  sandtable  accessories  of  all  kinds;  drawing  and  simple 
designs.     Credit:  3  hours.     First  term,  daily.  Miss  Ross. 

15.  Rural  Education — Views  in  regard  to  the  rural  school  have 
changed  during  the  last  few  decades.  The  rural  school  has  a  distinctive 
function,  and  its  organization,  management,  curriculum,  and  method  must 
coincide  with  its  function.  For  this  work  the  rural  teacher  must  have 
special  information  and  training.  This  course  contributes  toward  the 
training.  Pre-supposes  that  the  student  has  taken  the  course  in  Rural 
Sociology  so  that  he  understands  the  life  and  needs  of  the  country.  Makes 
a  collection  of  books  and  publications,  and  studies  exhaustively,  one  phase, 
at  least,  of  the  subject.  Credit:  2  hours.  First  term.  Repeated  second 
term.  Mrs.  Cummings. 

25.  Rural  Sociology — For  description  of  course  look  under  heading 
of  Sociology. 

30.  Educational  Sociology — Considers  the  connections  between  the 
school  and  the  fundamental  activities  of  life.  Provides  a  review  of  modern 
social  theory  and  organization  to  make  intelligent  the  function  of  the 
school,  the  curriculum,  and  the  teacher  as  agencies  for  social  betterment. 
Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  economic  and  social  survey;  community 
welfare  work;  current  movements  in  educational  administration  and  organi- 
zation by  which  is  effected  the  better  adaptation  of  the  school  to  the  com- 
munity. Credit:  4  hours.  First  term.  Double  period.  Repeated  second 
term.  Mr.  Tope. 

45.  General  Lectures — Consists  of  a  series  of  daily  lectures  by  men 
and  women  of  national  and  international  reputation.  The  following  gave 
the  lectures  for  the  summer  quarter  of  1920:  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  Dr. 
Guy  M.  Whipple,  Dr.  E.  C.  Hayes,  Miss  Elizabeth  Cleveland,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Guthrie,  Professor  Burgess  Johnson,  and  Dr.  E.  P.  Cubberly.     The  lectures 
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for  the  summer  quarter  1921  will  be  equally  attractive  and  worth  while. 
Credit:  2  hours.     Full  Quarter.     Either  term,  1  hour. 

110.  The  Curriculum — This  course  is  a  recognition  of  the  modifica- 
tions that  must  be  made  in  courses  of  study  in  the  light  of  the  social  and 
economic  changes  which  have  given  the  school  new  aims  and  new  problems, 
and  which  call  for  a  better  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  of 
community  life  and  the  ways  of  adapting  the  work  of  the  school  to  the 
community  and  the  personal  needs  of  the  people.  The  course  considers 
the  modern  tendency  toward  elimination  of  topics;  the  fundamental  philoso- 
phy of  curriculum  thinking;  the  child  and  the  curriculum;  the  teacher  and 
the  curriculum;  the  community  and  the  curriculum;  the  evolution  and 
future  of  the  curriculum.  Assigned  readings  and  problems,  reports,  dis- 
cussions, and  the  development  of  special  phases  of  the  curriculum.  Credit: 
4  hours.     First  term.     Double  period.  Mr.  Keating. 

112.  Junior  High  School — Considers  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
Junior  High  School  movement;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
plan;  the  methods  of  initiating  and  organizing  the  Junior  High  School; 
equipment  and  use  of  the  physical  plant;  the  curriculum;  the  faculty;  re- 
quirements and  standards,  etc.  Credit:  2  hours.  First  term,  daily.  Re- 
peated second  term.  Mr.  Foster. 

120.  Educational  Measurements — Gives  acquaintance  with  the 
theory  of  tests  in  school  subjects,  and  studies  in  some  detail  the  most  com- 
mon of  standardized  educational  tests.  Gives  work  in  statistics  and 
graphical  representation.  It  is  recommended  that  this  course  be  taken  with 
the  course  in  the  Measurement  of  Intelligence.  Credit  2  hours.  Second 
term,  daily.  Dr.  Manuel. 

125.  School  and  Community  Surveys — Furnishes  instruction  and 
training  in  assembling  and  interpreting  information  on  community  and 
school  conditions  and  in  planning  constructive  educational  programs  in  the 
light  of  these  facts.  The  course  should  be  of  special  interest  to  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  others  who  expect  to  have  a  part  in  surveys. 
Course  should  be  preceded  by  the  courses  in  Mental  and  Educational 
Measurements.     Credit:  2  hours.     Second  term,  daily.  Dr.  Manuel. 

140.  Vocational  Education  and  Guidances — Includes  a  brief  history 
of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States;  some  of  the  most  important 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  foreign  systems;  organized  labor  and  vocational 
education;  recent  experiments  by  private  institutions,  industrial  corpora- 
tions, and  the  public  schools;  articulation  of  industrial  education  and  the 
public  schools;  education  and  vocational  guidance.  Credit:  2  hours.  Sec- 
ond term,  daily.  Mr.  Quigley. 

150.  School  Administration  and  Supervision — Considers  the  school 
law,  organization,  and  support  of  schools  in  Colorado.  Emphasizes  the 
principles  involved  in  the  organization,  management,  and  supervision  of 
individual  schools,  the  personal  and  professional  qualifications  of  teachers, 
the  course  of  study,  programs,  records,  and  reports.  Credit  4  hours. 
First  term.     Double  period.  Mr.  Keating. 
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152.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Teaching — An  advanced  course  in 
principles  of  teaching;  designed  to  aid  teachers  in  improving  their  own 
work,  but  particularly  intended  to  prepare  critic  teachers  for  training 
schools,  and  supervisors  of  instruction  for  departmental  work  in  public 
schools.  Considers  how  to  direct  the  work  of  several  teachers  in  a  depart- 
ment, and  how  to  determine  whether  the  work  is  successful  or  unsuccess- 
ful; how  to  conduct  observation  lessons  in  a  training  school;  how  to  criti- 
cize the  work  of  practice  teachers  and  how  to  aid  them  while  they  are  in 
training.     Credit:  2  hours.     Second  term,  daily. 

155.  Primary  Supervision — Adjusted  with  special  care  to  the  needs 
of  superintendents  and  principals  who  wish  to  gain  a  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  primary  work.  Gives  (1)  working  ideas  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  primary  grades  and  the  best  means  of  presenting  it;  (2)  as 
broad  an  outlooK  as  possible  in  order  that  a  supervisor  may  judge  between  the 
essentials  and  non-essentials;  (3)  the  best  methods  of  testing  the 
efficiency  of  primary  teachers.  Offers  an  opportunity  for  special  obser- 
vation of  the  demonstration  classes  of  the  Primary  Method  courses  to 
those  enrolled  in  this  class.    Credit:  4  hours.     First  term.    Double  period. 

Miss  Yowell. 

160.  History  of  Education — Traces  the  growth  of  modern  elemen- 
tary education  in  its  relation  to  social  conditions.  Emphasizes  the  re- 
forms of  such  educators  as  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbert,  Froe- 
bel,  Mann,  and  Dewey.  Gives  special  attention  to  present  day  movements 
in  education  and  their  significance  in  the  growth  and  development  of  demo- 
cracy.     Credit:  5  hours.      First  term.      Double  period.  Mr.  Machlan. 

170.  Philosophy  of  Education — Interprets  the  nature,  place,  and 
meaning  of  education  in  the  social  order.  Discusses  education  as  a  social 
agency  in  relation  to  other  factors  at  work  in  a  democratic  society  Aims 
to  construct  a  satisfactory  working  theory  of  democracy,  considering  princi- 
pally such  topics  as  the  nature  of  education,  the  principles  of  the  curri- 
culum, and  the  bases  of  method.  Biblography  furnished  the  class.  Credit: 
4  hours.     Full  Quarter.  Mr.  Tope. 

180.  Experimental  Education  II — Educational  Research — Gives  an 
opportunity  for  advanced  students  in  education  to  gain  practice  in  educa- 
tional research.  Problems  will  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  instructor 
and  credit  given  according  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done. 
Prerequisite:  fourth-year  or  graduate  standing  and  the  permission  of  the 
instructor,  this  permission  to  be  based  upon  an  estimate  of  the  candid- 
ate's preparation  for  the  work.  Credit:  1  to  4  hours.  Either  or  both 
terms.  Dr.  Manuel. 

185.  The  Educational  Treatment  of  Individual  Differences — Consid- 
ers the  adjustments  that  must  be  made  in  administration,  curriculum,  and 
methods  to  adapt  the  educative  process  to  individual  differences.  Em- 
phasizes the  treatment  of  differences  in  native  ability.  Carries  forward 
the  discussion  begun  in  the  measurement  courses.  Deals  with  treatment 
rather  than  diagnosis.  Prerequisites:  the  courses  in  Educational  and  Men- 
tal Measurements.     Credit:  2  hours.     Second  term,  daily.  Dr.  Manuel. 
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190.  Seminar  in  Current  Educational  Problems — Superintendents, 
principals,  and  all  advanced  students  are  invited  to  meet  the  instructors 
of  the  department  for  a  conference  on  current  educational  problems.  Con- 
ference held  for  a  double  period  one  evening  every  fortnight.  Continues 
throughout  the  quarter.     Credit:  1  hour.      Dr.  Manuel  and  other  Instructors. 

Special  Methods  in  the  various  High  School  Subjects,  other  than 
those  listed  in  History  and  English,  will  be  given  upon  request. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

2.  Educational  Psychology  I — An  Introductory  Course  in  General 
and  Educational  Psychology.  Lays  a  foundation  for  an  understanding  of 
the  psychological  aspects  of  education.  Attempts  to  develop  a  point  of 
view  and  to  establish  the  beginning  of  a  system  for  the  scientific  interpre- 
tation of  mental  experience.  Places  emphasis  upon  the  acquisition  of  tools 
for  clear  mental  thinking  in  the  study  of  the  mind.  Consists  of  lectures, 
demonstrations,  experiments,  and  discussions.  (Advanced  students  who  de- 
sire a  review  of  elementary  psychology  are  invited  to  enter  the  course  as 
visitors.)  Credit:  4  hours.  First  term.  Double  period.  Repeated  second 
term.  Mr.  Van  Fleet. 

100.  Educational  Psychology  II — The  Psychology  of  Learning — An 
intensive  study  of  the  learning  process.  Makes  a  study  of  the  original 
human  tendencies  and  laws  by  which  modifications  are  made  in  them. 
Consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  experiments,  and  discussions.  Prere- 
quisite: Psychology  I  or  its  equivalent.  Credit:  4  hours.  Second  term. 
Double  period  

102.  The  Psychology  and  Training  of  Adolescents — A  critical  study  of 
typical  physical,  mental,  and  moral  economic  interests  of  youth  as  they 
concern  education;  the  meeting  of  the  newer  industrial  relations  of  both 
sexes  and  the  problems  of  training.  Deals  primarily  with  boys  and  girls 
whose  ages  range  from  13  to  18  years,  the  most  critical  period  in  the  physi- 
cal, mental,  social,  and  moral  life  of  the  individual.  Credit:  2  hours. 
First  term,  daily.     Repeated  second  term.  Mr.  Foster. 

103.  Social  Psychology  and  Social  Control — Studies  the  psychic 
planes  and  currents  that  come  into  existence  among  men  in  consequence 
of  their  association.  Seeks  to  understand  and  account  for  those  uniformi- 
ties in  feeling,  belief,  or  volition  and  hence  in  action — which  are  due  to  the 
interaction  of  human  beings.  Deals  with  such  topics  as  suggestibility,  the 
crowd,  the  mob  mind,  fashion,  conventionality,  imitation,  custom,  com- 
promise, public  opinion.  Social  control  studies  the  grounds  of  control,  the 
means  of  control,  and  the  system  of  control.  Discusses  exercises  dealing 
with  specific  examples  of  social  control.  Credit:  2  hours.  First  term, 
daily.     Repeated  second  term.  Mr.  Tope. 

130.  The  Measurement  of  Intelligence — Presents  and  discusses  the 
principles  and  methods  of  mental  testing.  Gives  experience  in  psychologic- 
al examination.  Designed  for  those  who  desire  to  receive  training  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  enable  them  to  make  a  fairly  reliable  psychological  ex- 
amination and  classification  of  their  own  pupils.     Of  benefit  to  critic  teach- 
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ers,  supervisors,  principals,  and  superintendents,  and  to  all  interested  in 
the  modern  use  of  psychological  examinations  in  schools,  in  courts,  and  in 
business.     Credit:  2  hours.     First  term,  daily.  Dr.  Manuel. 

Students  majoring  in  Education,  Primary  course,  take  the  follow- 
ing courses:  Primary  Methods  I,  4  hours;  Primary  Methods  II,  4  hours; 
Primary  Construction,  2  hours;  Primary  Literature  and  Story  Telling,  4 
hours;  Primary  Supervision,  4  hours;  Genetic  Psychology  (to  be  substituted 
for  Educational  Measurements  and  Vocational  Education),  4  hours. 

Students  majoring  in  Education,  Rural  School  Course,  take  the  fol- 
lowing courses:  Rural  Sociology,  4  hours;  Rural  Education,  4  hours; 
Primary  Methods  I  or  II,  4  hours;  Primary  Construction,  2  hours;  Agricul- 
ture, 4  hours. 

Students  majoring  in  Education,  Principals'  and  Superintendents' 
Course,  take  the  following  courses:  Experimental  Education,  4  hours; 
Philosophy  of  Education,  4  hours;  Seminar,  2  hours;  other  courses  chosen 
in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department,  8  hours. 

The   Training   School 

The  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Gunnison  are  the  Training  School 
of  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School.  This  school  is  conducted  as  a 
laboratory  in  which  Normal  School  students  acquire  technique  in  the  art 
of  teaching. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  three-fold:  (1)  it  strives  to  exemplify  in 
its  organization,  its  discipline,  its  curriculum,  and  its  method  of  teaching, 
those  principles  of  education  for  which  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School 
stands;  (2)  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  prospective  teachers  to  observe 
those  principles  thus  exemplified  and  to  carry  out  in  practice  the  theories 
which  they  have  learned  in  courses  in  education;  (3)  it  seeks  to  establish 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  proposed  theories  of  education  by  controlled  experi- 
ments in  the  application  of  the  theories  in  question. 

Student  teaching  in  the  Training  School  is  available  only  to  second, 
third,  and  fourth  year  students,  of  whom  two  quarters  are  required. 
Fourth  year  students  teach  the  subject  in  which  they  take  their  academic 
major.  ,        , 

Credit  for  experience  in  teaching  is  given  only  after  superior  ability 
has  been  shown  in  teaching  done  in  the  training  school. 

The  time  from  4:00  to  4:30  each  school  day  is  reserved  for  consulta- 
tions. This  period  is  important  for  both  student  teachers  and  supervising 
teachers. 

The  course  of  study  confines  itself  to  systematic  reviews  of  funda- 
mental subjects,  special  attention  being  given  to  individual  instruction  and 
supervised  study. 

The  Training  School  emphasizes  physical  training,  giving  much  time 
to  supervised  playground  activities  so  that  the  school  life  is  both  pleasant 
and  profitable. 
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The  first,  second,  and  third  grades  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Ross  and  Miss  Myers  offer  the  following  features: 

Reading  and  English  taught  through  conversational  lessons  based 
upon  the  interests  and  activities  of  childhood.  Emphasis  on  thought  get- 
ting from  the  very  beginning  and  opportunity  for  much  silent  reading. 

Numbers  taught  by  means  of  constructive  work  and  practical  prob- 
lems in  their  relation  to  other  subjects. 

Writing  with  attention  to  movements,  position,  and  form,  dealing 
with  the  many  problems  of  individual  development. 

Less  formal  subjects  such  as  primary  geography,  history,  nature 
study,  and  health  lessons;  many  interesting  projects  developed  by  means  of 
the  sand  table. 

The  Departmental  Plan  will  be  followed  in  grades  above  the  third: 
Miss  Walker,  Arithmetic  and  Languages 
Miss  Wilson,  Geography 
Mr.  Krause,  Physical  Training 
Mr.  Ruland,  History 
Miss  Preston,  Reading 
The  Training  School  will  be  in  session  all  day  during  the  first  term 
(five  weeks)  of  the  summer  quarter. 


English    Department 


1.  Composition  I — A  study  of  the  essentials  of  correct  English. 
Considers  common  errors  in  grammar,  punctuation,  sentence  organization, 
and  spelling  in  so  far  as  the  individual  student  shows  need  of  drill  in  them. 
Makes  paramount  the  principles  of  grammar  in  their  vital  relation  to  cor- 
rectness in  speaking  and  writing,  and  gives  attention  to  methods  of  present- 
ing these  in  the  grades.  Requires  for  completion  of  course  ability  to  write 
clearly,  and  with  freedom  from  mechanical  error.  Fifteen  themes  re- 
quired. These  are  criticized  and  returned  promptly  to  the  student,  to  be 
made  the  basis  for  self-criticism  in  the  composition  of  the  next  theme.  Re- 
quired of  all  students.  Winter  and  Summer  quarters.  Credit:  4  hours. 
First  term.      Double  period.      Repeated  second  term.  Miss  MacOuat. 

2.  Composition  II — Gives  training  in  methods  of  paragraph  de- 
velopment and  logical  organization  of  material.  Requires  careful  applica- 
tion of  all  principles  presented  in  Composition  I.  Devotes  some  time  to 
analysis  of  selections  from  good  modem  prose  to  arrive  at  methods  em- 
ployed by  author,  and  attempts  to  secure  the  application  of  these  methods 
in  the  student's  work.  Prerequisite,  Composition  I,  or  its  equivalent.  Re- 
quired of  all  students.  First  term.  Double  period.  Repeated  second 
term.  Miss  Borland. 

3.  American  Poets — Studies  the  chief  American  Poets:  Bryant, 
Emerson,  Poe,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Whitman,  and  Lanier. 
Text:  Page,  The  Chief  American  Poets.  Required  of  all  students. 
Fall,  Spring  and  Summer  quarters.  Credit:  4  hours.  First  term.  Double 
period.     Repeated  second  term.  Miss  Green. 
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10.  General  Survey  of  English  Literature — Part  I.  From 
the  beginnings  to  Milton.  An  historical  outline  supplemented  by 
classics,  as  Beowulf,  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales,  The  Faerie  Queen, 
Paradise  Lost.  Text:  Cunliffe,  Pyre,  and  Young,  Century  Readings  in 
English  Literature.  Required  of  students  majoring  in  English.  Credit: 
4  hours.      Full  quarter.  Miss  Borland. 

20.  General  Survey  of  English  Literature — Part  II.  •  Milton 
to  Wordsworth.  An  historical  outline  supplemented  by  the  study 
of  representative  masterpieces,  as  Alexander's  Feast,  Essays  of  Addison, 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  the  comedies  of  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan.  Text: 
Cunliffe,  Pyre,  and  Young,  Century  Readings  in  English  Literature.  Re- 
quired of  students  majoring  in  English.  Prerequisite:  English  10.  Credit: 
4  hours.      Full  quarter.  Miss  MacOuat. 

30.  General  Survey  of  English  Literature — Part  III.  Se- 
lected poetry  and  prose  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Text:  Cunliffe, 
Pyre,  and  Young,  Century  Readings  in  English  Literature.  Required  of 
students  majoring  in  English.  Prerequisite:  English  10  and  English  20. 
Credit:    4  hours.      Full  quarter.  Miss  Green. 

50.  English  in  the  Upper  Grades — Gives  familiarity  with 
literature  suited  to  grammar  grades  and  takes  up  methods  of  presentation. 
Gives  suggestive  programs  for  oral  and  written  English,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  grammar.     Credit:  2  hours.     Second  term,  daily.  Miss  Borland. 

130.  Recent  Poetry  and  Drama — Lectures,  Discussions,  and 
readings  in  recent  English  and  American  poetry  and  drama.  Credit:  4 
hours.      Full  quarter. 

140.  Shakespeare — Reading  of  ten  plays  chosen  to  illustrate  the 
development  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  genius:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  Richard  III,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Henry  IV  (Part  I),  Othello,  King  Lear,  Winter's  Tale,  Tempest. 
Credit:    4  hours.      Full  quarter.  Miss  MacOuat 

190.  Methods  in  High  School  English— Study  of  Literary 
types,  the  writing  and  reading  of  themes,  methods  of  presenting  and 
correcting  oral  composition,  organization  of  the  high  school  course  in  Eng- 
lish.    Credit:  2  hours.     First  term,  daily.  Miss  Borland. 

Primary  Literature  and  Story  Telling — (See  Education  12.) 

la.  Grammar — Presents  principles  of  sentence  structure,  drills  in 
inflections  and  sentence  analysis,  considers  methods  of  presentation  and  ap- 
plication of  grammatical  principles  to  the  common  errors  of  speech  and 
writing.      Open  to  all  students.      Credit:  2  hours.      Full  quarter,  daily. 

Miss  Green. 

170.  Chaucer — Studies  from  both  literature  and  language  view- 
points. Required  of  all  students  majoring  in  English.  Full  quarter. 
Credit:     4  hours.  Miss   Borland. 

High  School  Composition — A  review  course  for  students  who  desire 
to  remove  conditions  or  to  make  up  credit  in  high  school  composition,  also 
for  those  whose  standing  in  English  composition  is  passing,  but  low.  In- 
cludes much  habit-forming  drill   in   grammatical   correctness,   in   spelling, 
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and  in  the  principles  of  punctuation.  Emphasizes  the  unity  and  coherence 
of  the  sentence  and  paragraph.  Plfteen  themes  required.  Arranged  for 
upon  request. 

195.  Teaching  of  English  I — Observation  and  supervised  teaching  of 
English.      Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring  in  English.      Credit:  4  hours. 

196.  Teaching  of  English  II — Observation  and  supervised  teach- 
ing of  English.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring  in  English.  Credit: 
4  hours. 

Students  majoring  in  English  take  the  following  subjects:  Composi- 
tion I,  4  hours;  Composition  II,  4  hours;  American  Poets,  4  hours;  General 
Survey  of  English  Literature,  Part  1,  (870  to  Milton),  4  hours;  General 
Survey  of  English  Literature,  Part  II  (Milton  to  Wordsworth),  4  hours; 
General  Survey  of  English  Literature,  Part  III,  (Wordsworth  to  1900),  4 
hours;  Chaucer,  4  hours;  Electives  from  English  courses,  12  hours;  Teach- 
ing of  English,  8  hours.  Total  for  English  major,  48  hours.  A  major 
in  English  pre-supposes  also  four  years  of  a  modern  language. 

A  student  may  take  his  minor  in  English.  The  courses  taken  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  English  Department. 

ORAL    ENGLISH 

70.  Expression — Intended  to  train  the  student  in  thought  getting  and 
to  give  him  theory  and  practice  in  vocal  methods  and  platform  manners, 
both  for  public  address  and  oral  interpretation,  by  a  study  of  voice  and 
gesture.  Text:  Leland  Powers,  Practice  Book.  Credit:  4  hours.  Full 
quarter.      Either  term,  2  hours.  Mrs.  Damson. 

75.  Public  School  Reading — Aims  to  establish  a  criterion  for  the 
teacher  which  will  enable  her  to  develop  the  reading  lesson  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades.  Gives  discussion  and  application  of  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  reading.  Uses  examples  of  different  kinds  of  literature  to  il- 
lustrate the  principles.  Text:  S.  H.  Clark,  How  to  Teach  Reading  in  the 
Public  Schools.  Credit:  2  hours.  First  term,  daily.  Repeated  second 
term.  Mrs.  Damson. 

80.  Dramatics — Studies  the  drama  for  structure,  characteriza- 
tion, interpretation,  action,  and  presentation,  making  selections  from 
classic,  Shakespearean,  or  modern  drama.  Places  emphasis  on  the  methods 
and  use  of  dramatization  in  the  grades,  and  on  preparation  for  a  public 
performance.      Credit:  4  hours.      Full  quarter.      Either  term,  2  hours. 

Mrs.  Damson. 

Individual  Instruction — Free  individual  instruction  on  application,  to 
students  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  platform  work.  Uses 
material  suited  to  the  student's  ability  and  needs,  and  gives  opportunity 
for  public  appearance.      Credit:  on  recommendation  of  instructor. 

Mrs.  Damson. 


Library    Science 


1.     Library  Methods — An  elementary  course  intended     to     acquaint 
the  student  with  library  methods  in  general;  the  arrangement  and  system 
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of  classification;  the  use  of  the  catalog  and  the  use  of  reference  books  and 
indices.      Credit:  1  hour.      First  term.      T.  Th.      Repeated  second  term. 

Miss  Ethell. 
5.  School  Library  Methods — A  course  intended  for  the  teacher  who 
is  to  have  charge  of  a  school  library.  Includes  the  organization,  manage- 
ment and  arrangement  of  the  library  and  the  selection  of  books  suitable 
for  such  a  collection.  Text:  School  Library  Management  by  Martha 
Wilson.       Credit:     4  hours.       Pull  quarter.  Miss  EthelL 

Foreign    Language    Department 

FRENCH 

1.  Elementary  French — Pronounciation,  grammar,  and  reading  of 
simple  texts.  Text:  Fraser  &  Squair,  French  Grammar.  Credit:  4  hours. 
Full  quarter.  Mr.  Helmecke. 

4.  Advanced  French — Grammar  review.  Emphasizes  irregular  verbs 
and  peculiar  constructions.  Dictation,  conversation,  sight  reading,  and 
outside  reading.  Text:  Francois  Introductory  French  Composition.  Read- 
ing texts  to  be  selected.      Credit:  4  hours.      Full  quarter.  Mr.  Helmecke, 

108.  French  Pronunciation — Study  of  Phonetics.  Drill  in  pronuncia- 
tion. Text:  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  Handbook  of  French  Phonetics.  Credit:  2 
hours.     First  term,  daily.  Mr.  Helmecke. 

110.  Conversation  and  Composition — Conversation  and  Composition. 
Credit:  2  hours.     Second  term,  daily.  Mr.  Helmecke. 

125.  A  General  Survey  of  French  Literature — Reading  of  texts  on 
French  Literature.  Reading  of  some  representative  authors.  Writing  of 
reports.  Prerequisite:  French  4  or  equivalent.  Credit:  4  hours.  Full 
quarter.  Mr.  Helmecke. 

195.  Teaching  of  French  I — Observation  and  supervised  teaching  of 
French.     Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring  in  French.     Credit:  4  hours. 

196.  Teaching  of  French  II — Observation  and  supervised  teaching 
of  French.  Required  of  A'.  B.  students  majoring  in  French.  Credit:  4 
hours. 

To  major  in  French,  the  student  takes  the  following  subjects:  Ele- 
mentary French,  12  hours;  Advanced  French,  12  hours;  Rapid  reading 
course,  3  hours;  Conversation  and  Composition,  2  hours;  An  introduction 
to  French  Literature,  4  hours;  French  Literature  of  the  17th  and  18th 
Centuries  (or  French  Literature  of  the  19th  Century),  9  hours;  Teaching 
of  French,  8  hours.     Total  for    major  in  French,  50  hours. 

SPANISH 

1.  Elementary  Spanish — The  aim  of  this  course  is  the  acquiring  of 
n  correct  pronunciation,  the  elements  of  grammar  and  training  in  simple 
conversation  and  composition.  Texts  used:  Espinosa  and  Allen,  Elementary 
Spanish  Grammar;  Fuentes  and  Francois,  A  Trip  to  Latin  America;  and 
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Valera,  El  Pajaro  Verde.      Credit:  4  hours.      Full  quarter.  Miss  Howard. 

4.  Advanced  Spanish — This  course  will  consist  of  grammar  review 
with  emphasis  on  irregular  verbs,  the  object  pronouns,  and  the  subjunctive; 
the  reading  of  250-400  pages  of  graded  texts;  conversation  on  texts  used; 
composition,  dictation,  and  outside  reading.  The  text  for  composition  will 
be  Umphrey's  Spanish  Prose  Composition.     Credit:  4  hours.  Full  Quarter. 

Miss  Howard. 

100.  A  General  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature — Emphasizes  the 
classical  period.  Assigned  readings  and  study  of  the  literature  of  Clark, 
Fitz-Maurice  Kelley,  and  Ford;  readings  from  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega, 
Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  Calderon.  Lectures,  discussions,  re- 
ports.     Credit:  3  hours.      Full  quarter.      M.  T.  W.  Th.  Miss  Howard. 

150.  The  Literature  of  South  America — The  text  for  this  course 
will  be  Coster's  The  Literary  History  of  South  America.  Especial  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  poets,  Ruben,  Dario,  and  Jose  Santos  Checano  and  to 
the  reading  of  the  novels,  Amalia  by  Jose  Marmol,  Maria  by  Isaacs,  and 
La  Navidad  en  las  Montanas  by  Ignacio  Manuel  Altamirano.  Credit:  2 
hours.       First  term,  daily.  Miss  Howard. 

195.  Teaching  of  Spanish  I — Observation  and  supervised  teaching 
of  Spanish.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring  in  Spanish.  Credit:  4 
hours. 

196.  Teaching  of  Spanish  II — Observation  and  supervised  teaching 
of  Spanish.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring  in  Spanish.  Credit:  4 
hours. 

To  major  in  Spanish  the  student  takes  the  following  subjects:  Ele- 
mentary Spanish,  12  hours;  Advanced  Spanish,  12  hours;  A  General  Sur- 
vey of  Spanish  Literature,  9  hours;  The  history  and  Institutions  of  Latin 
America,  4  hours;  The  Literature  of  South  America,  2  hours;  Teaching  of 
Spanish,  8  hours.     Total  for  major  in  Spanish,  47  hours. 

LATIN 

Any  high  school  course  in  Latin  will  be  given  by  request.  High 
School  credit  only. 

Advanced  courses  in  Latin  given  by  request.  Credit  given  according 
to  work  done. 

A  student  may  take  his  minor  in  French,  Spanish,  or  Latin.  The 
courses  taken  are  to  be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Language 
Department. 

History    and    Political    Economy    Department 

Ancient  History — Athens,  Sparta,  Rome,  and  the  more  remote  king- 
doms of  the  Nile,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  are  studied  to  ascertain 
their  contributions  to  posterity.  Credit:  Vz  high  school  unit.  Full  quart- 
er. Mr.  Machlan. 

4.  Civics — The  essentials  of  citizenship;  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  citizens;  civic  activities;  public  charities;  public  education;  delinquency 
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and   dependency;    the  American   home   and   family;   American   ideals   and 
traditions.     Credit:  2  hours.     Second  term,  daily.  Mr.  Melcher 

22.  European  History  (800-1815) — The  aim  is  to  give  the  student 
an  intelligent  grasp  of  such  outstanding  details  as  the  Carolingian  Empire; 
Feudalism;  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  Church;  the  Renaissance;  the 
Protestant  Reformation;  the  growing  idea  of  nationality  and  the  rise  of 
modern   states;    the   French   Revolution.     Credit':    4   hours.     Full    quarter. 

Mr.  Machlan. 

23.  European  History  (1815-1913) — Europe  after  the  French  Revo- 
lution; the  development  of  Italian  and  German  unity;  Europe  after  the 
Franco-German  war;  conflicts  of  nationality;  problems  of  democracy; 
colonial  expansion;  setting  the  stage  for  the  World  War.  Credit:  4 
hours.     Full  quarter.  Mr.  Ferris. 

33.  English  History — A  survey  of  the  more  essentials  matters 
with  emphasis  on  those  feature  which  have  most  notably  contributed  to  the 
greatness  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Credit:  2  hours.  Second  term, 
daily.  Mr.  Machlan. 

45.  Spanish-American  History — The  development  of  the  Hispanic 
republics.  Their  relations  with  the  United  States,  commercially  and  politic- 
ally.    Pan- Americanism.     Credit:    2    hours.     Second    term,  daily. 

Mr.  Machlan. 

50.  American  History — Covers  the  facts  and  principles  of  American 
history  in  a  thorough,  detailed  manner.  Not  a  review  course,  but  a 
fresh  examination  of  all  matters  involved.  Credit:  4  hours.  First  term. 
Double  period.     Repeated  second  term.  Mr.   Ferris. 

113.  History  of  American  Diplomacy — The  general  development  of 
our  foreign  relations.  A  study  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Revolution;  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  annexation  and  boundary  settlements;  Civil  War  Diplo- 
macy; the  Canal  diplomacy;  the  United  States  as  a  world  power.  Credit: 
2  hours.     First  term,  daily.  Mr.  Ferris. 

120.  Economics — The  fundamental  economic  theories,  forms,  and 
processes  are  examined.  The  aim  is  to  secure  a  general  view  of  the  field. 
Credit:  4  hours.     Full  quarter.  Mr.  Melcher. 

150.  American  Government — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the 
structure  and  functions  of  American  government.  The  study  begins  with 
the  government  of  the  local  community  and  extends  to  the  national  forms 
and  operations.     Credit:  2  hours.     First  term,  daily.  Mr.  Melcher. 

152.  Comparative  Government — The  governments  of  England, 
France,  and  Switzerland  are  compared  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States.     Credit:  2  hours.     Second  term,  daily.  Mr.  Melcher. 

156.  The  English  Constitution — A  study  of  the  functions  and  opera- 
tions of  the  British  Parliament.  The  historical  precedents  which  influence 
political  action  are  carefully  noted.      Credit:  2  hours.      Second  term,  daily. 

Mr.  Melcher. 

165.  History  of  American  Politics — A  survey  of  political  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  from  the  origin  of  parties  to  the  present  time. 
The  personal  qualities  of  the     great  leaders     and  their    contributions     to 
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political  history  are  also  considered.      Credit:  2  hours.      First  term,  daily. 

Mr.  Melcher. 

170.  The  Modern  Orient — A  study  of  those  non-European  states 
whose  location,  development,  or  ambitions  render  them  potent  factors  in 
world  affairs.       Credit:  2  hours.       Second  term,  daily.  Mr.  Ferris. 

190.  Methods  in  U.  S.  History— Planned  to  give  the  High  School 
instructor  suggestions  in  presenting  sources,  problems,  etc.  Credit:  2 
hours.      First  term,  daily.  Mr.  Machlan. 

195.  Teaching  of  History  I — Observation  and  supervised  teaching  of 
History.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring  in  History  and  Political  Econ- 
omy.     Credit:  4  hours. 

196.  Teaching  of  History  II — Observation  and  supervised  teaching  of 
History.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring  in  History  and  Political  Econ- 
omy.      Credit:  4  hours. 

Students  majoring  in  History  and  Political  Economy  take  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Ancient  History,  the  Contribution  of  Greece  and  Rome 
to  Civilization,  4  hours;  History  of  Europe  from  Charlemagne  to  the 
French  Revolution,  4  hours;  History  of  Europe  from  the  French  Revolu- 
tion to  the  close  of  the  World  War,  4  hours;  American  History  for  Teach- 
ers of  Elementary  Grades,  4  hours;  American  History  to  the  Adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  4  hours;  American  History  from  the  Adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  4  hours;  Western  Expansion  in  the  United  States — 
Colorado,  2  hours;  America  in  the  International  Family,  2  hours;  Econo- 
mics, 4  hours;  American  Government,  2  hours;  Comparative  Government, 
2  hours;  select  6  hours  from  the  following  courses:  122,  124,  154,  156,  160, 
161,  162,  163,  164,  165,  166,  167.  Teaching  of  History,  8  hours.  Total  for 
major  in  History  and  Political  Economy,  50  hours. 

A  student  may  major  in  History  and  Political  Economy.  The  courses 
taken  are  to  be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  History  and  Political  Economy 
Department. 


Sociology 


25.  Rural  Sociology — A  study  of  social  conditions  in  rural  districts 
and  towns.  Considers  the  agencies  for  social  and  economic  betterment — im- 
provement of  agricultural  production,  transportation,  and  communication, 
health  and  sanitation.  Attempts  to  show  how  to  make  farm  life  more  at- 
tractive and  how  to  socialize  it,  how  to  establish  and  improve  its  social 
organizations,  such  as  clubs,  libraries,  schools.  Emphasizes  the  manner 
of  conducting  rural  surveys,  and  makes  actual  surveys  as  a  background 
for  the  course.      Credit:  4  hours.      Full  quarter.      Either  term,  2  hours. 

Mr.  Foster, 

40.  General  Sociology — Formulates  the  fundamental  laws  of  associa- 
tion with  special  reference  to  their  relation  to  social  progress.  Discusses 
such  topics  as  the  influence  of  physical  environment,  natural  selection,  war- 
fare, division  of  labor,  sex  and  sexual  selection,  heredity,  imitation,  social 
opposition,   art,    science,  and   religion   with   reference   to   their   effects   on 
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social  progress.  Includes  a  study  of  immigration,  race  problems,  poverty, 
crime,  and  kindred  subjects;  and  plans  to  reduce  methodical  discussion  to 
the  minimum  and  draw  facts,  so  far  as  possible,  from  contemporary  social 
life.     Credit:  4  hours.     Full  quarter.     Either  term,  2  hours. 

Mr.  Melcher,    Dr.  Hayes. 

42.     Advanced    Sociology — A  course  dealing  with  some  of  the  more 

advanced  aspects  of  Sociology.       A  student  should  have  had  at  least  one 

course  in  Sociology  before  entering  this  class.       Credit:    2  hours.       Second 

term,  daily.  Dr.  Hayes. 


Geography 


2.  Geography — An  advanced  course  in  geography  planned  for  the 
mature  student.  Covers  subject  matter  necessary  for  the  teacher  of 
geography.  Consists  of  a  systematic  development  of  the  principles  of 
physiography  and  their  application  in  the  interpretation  of  life  conditions. 
Studies  also  such  topics  as  the  geography  of  commerce  and  the  industries. 
Makes  use  of  types  as  centers  for  the  organization  of  materials.  Credit: 
4  hours.     First  term.    Double    period.     Repeated  second    term. 

Mr.  Lanning. 

Home    Economics    Department 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  (1)  those  students  wishing  to  teach 
the  household  arts  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  (2)  those  students 
desiring  a  cultural  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  underlying  the 
various  household  activities;  (3)  those  students  preparing  to  teach  in 
rural  schools. 

FOODS,   COOKERY,   AND   NUTRITION 

Costume  for  laboratory  work:  Plain  white  cotton  waist  and  skirt, 
and  long  white  apron  with  bib. 

2.  4.  Principles  of  Cookery  I.  II — Gives  an  introductory  survey  of 
the  general  principles  of  cookery  through  a  study  of  the  foodstuffs  and  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  representative  food  materials.  Includes 
practice  in  fundamental  cookery  processes  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
principles  discussed  and  to  develop  skill  in  handling  materials  and 
apparatus.  Provides  an  introduction  to  planning  and  serving  meals. 
Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite  or  parallel,  General 
Chemistry.  Credit:  I,  2  hours.  First  term,  daily.  Double  period.  Credit: 
II,  2  hours.     Second  term,  daily.     Double  period.  Miss  Westgate. 

10.  Elementary  School  Problems — Considers  fundamental  principles 
of  dietetics  and  processes  of  cookery.  Laboratory  work  based  largely  up- 
on various  types  of  hot  noon  lunches.  Course  aims  to  assist  students  in 
presenting  cookery  problems  in  rural  and  consolidated  schools.  Credit: 
2  hours.     Double  period,  daily.     First  term.     Repeated  second  term. 

Miss  Westgate. 
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12.  Home  Cookery — Gives  opportunity  for  practice  in  the  planning, 
cooking,  and  serving  of  breakfasts,  luncheons,  dinners  and  suppers.  Em- 
phasizes the  nutritive  and  economic  aspects  as  well  as  different  ways  of 
preparation  and  garnishing.  Recitations,  lectures,  and  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  2,  4,  6,  8.  Credit:  4  hours.  Full  quarter. 
Double  period.  Miss  Westgate. 

TEXTILES    AND    CLOTHING 

Students  provide  own  material  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
instructor. 

5.  Dressmaking  I — Laboratory  work  gives  practice  in  elementary 
dressmaking.  Consisting  of  a  middy  (or  a  tailored  waist),  and  a  cotton  skirt. 
Continues  textile  study.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  1  and  3.  Credit: 
2  hours.     First  term,  daily.     Double  period.  Miss  Peck. 

9.  Elementary  School  Problems — Discusses  problems  appropriate  for 
the  grades.  Aims  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of  domestic  art  which 
will  assist  students  in  teaching  sewing  in  rural  and  consolidated  schools. 
Laboratory  work  gives  practice  in  fundamental  processes.  Credit:  2  hours. 
First  term,  daily.     Double  period.     Repeated  second  term.  Miss  Peck. 

11.  Dressmaking  II — Laboratory  work  consists  of  the  cutting  and 
making  of  a  tailored  silk  shirt,  a  lingerie  blouse,  and  a  simple  wash  dress. 
Includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  correct  dress.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  1,  3,  5.  Parallel:  Art  60.  Credit:  2  hours.  Second  term, 
daily.     Double  period.  Miss  Peck. 

41.  Art  Needlework — Consists  of  practice  in  French  embroidery, 
dress  embroidery,  applique  trimming,  knitting,  crocheting,  etc.  Credit:  1 
hour.     Second  term,  daily.  Miss  Peck. 

123.  Millinery  I — Includes  practice  in  the  making  and  covering  of 
frames,  and  in  the  preparation  and  application  of  trimmings.  Credit:  2 
hours.     Full  quarter.    Either  term,  1  hour. 

HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

3.  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick — For  description  of  course 
look  under  heading  of  Hygiene,     (Science  Department). 

15.  House  Planning — Considers  the  situation,  surroundings,  and 
construction  of  the  house,  endeavoring  to  balance  the  artistic  and  practical. 
Includes  practice  in  simple  planning  of  houses.  Special  attention  to 
problems  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  plumbing,  water  supply,  and 
drainage.     Parallel:  Art  70.  Credit:  1  hour.  First  term,  daily.        Miss  Peck. 

195.  Teaching  of  Home  Economics — Observation  and  supervised 
teaching  of  Home  Economics.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring  in 
Home  Economics.     Credit:  4  hours.    Winter  quarter. 

196.  Teaching  of  Home  Economics — Observation  and  supervised 
teaching  of  Home  Economics.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring  in 
Home  Economics.     Credit:  4  hours.     Spring  quarter. 
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Prerequisite  for  majoring  in  the  Home  Economics  Department: 

General  Chemistry 12  hours  or  equivalent 

Applied  Physics 4  hours  or  equivalent 

Physiology  recommended 3  liours  or  equivalent 

If  a  student  has  not  had  a  thorough  course  in  high  school  chemistry 
and  physics,  these  subjects  are  to  be  taken  parallel  with  the  first  two 
years  of  home  economics  work.  General  Introductory  Courses  (required 
for  either  major) : 

Principles  of  Cookery,    I,    IL   III 6  hours 

Sewing  and  Textile  Study  I,  II 4  hours 

Dressmaking  I 2  hours 

Additional  Required  Courses  for: 

A.  Foods  and  Cookery  Major: 

Household  Chemistry 4  hours 

Bacteria,  Yeasts,  and  Molds 3  hours 

Home  Cookery 4  hours 

Pood  Preservation 1  hour 

Housewifery  and  Sanitation 1  hour 

School  luncheon  Cookery 4  hours  • 

Household  Management 2  hours 

Dietetics   5  hours 

Methods  in  Home  Economics 4  hours 

Teaching  of  Home  Economics 8  hours 

48  hours 

B.  Textile  and  Clothing  Major: 

Household  Chemistry 4  hours 

Renovating  and  Remodeling  Garments 2  hours 

Dressmaking  II 2  hours 

Sewing  in  the  Elementary  School 2  hours 

Clothing  for  the  Family 4  hours 

Millinery  I 2  hours 

Composition  (Art) . 2  hours 

Costume  Design 2  hours 

Interior  Decoration 3  hours 

House  Planning 1  hour 

Methods  in  Home  Economics 4  hours 

Teaching  of  Home  Economics 8  hours 

48  hours 

The  minor  may  be  taken  in  either  Foods  and  Cookery  or  Textiles 
and  Clothing.  The  courses  taken  are  to  be  determined  by  the  head  ®£ 
the  Home  Economics  Department. 
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Manual    Arts    Department 

The  department  of  Manual  Arts  gives  instruction  in  Manual 
Training,  Drawing,  and  Designing.  These  courses  are  open  to  both  men 
and  women. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  train  teachers  to  conduct  classes  in 
Manual  Arts  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  also  to  give  some  training  to  all  students  even 
though  they  do  not  expect  to  teach  this  subject. 

10.  Elementary  Woodworking  I — Course  for  beginners  in  bench  work 
in  wood.  Makes  students  familiar  with  woodworking  tools,  and  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  and  processes  used  in  woodworking.  Projects 
arranged  to  give  progressive  processes  and  tool  exercise.  Useful  articles 
such  as  coat  hangers,  book-racks,  reading  lamps,  foot  stools,  and  tabourets, 
are  made.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  woods  and  to  the  care 
and  sharpening  of  tools.  Five  double  periods  weekly.  Full  quarter, 
either  term.     Credit:  1  to  5  hours.  Mr.  Hargrove. 

20.  Elementary  Woodworking  II — Continuation  of  Elementary 
Woodworking  I.     Full  quarter    or    either    term.     Credit:  1  to  5  hours. 

Mr.  Hargrove 

30.  Wood  Turning — Instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  the  wood 
lathe  in  practical  turning  between  centers,  chuck  and  ornamental  turn- 
ing. Exactness  of  measurements,  beauty  of  outline,  and  good  finish  re- 
quired.    Credit:  3  hours.     Full  quarter.  Mr  Hargrove. 

40.  Mechanical  Drawing  I — Beginning  course  in  drawing.  Drills  in 
the  use  of  instruments,  lettering,  and  the  making  of  working  drawings  for 
shop  problems.     Credit:  5  hours.     Full  quarter.  Mr.  Hargrove. 

110.  Art  Metal  Work — Work  done  with  brass  and  copper.  Drills  in 
sawing,  etching,  filing,  soldering,  riveting,  annealing,  and  modeling  over 
stake,  anvil,  and  sand-bag.  Practice  in  making  watch  fobs,  bag  tags, 
bowls,  vases,  and  candle  shades.  Credit:  4  hours.  Full  quarter.  Double 
period.     Either  term,  2  hours.  Mr.  Hargrove. 

14.  Primary  Construction — Covering  work  in  the  first  three  grades, 
in  paper  tearing,  folding,  and  cutting,  weaving  and  clay  modeling;  mak- 
ing of  furniture  and  sandtable  accessories  of  all  kinds;  drawing  and 
simple  designs.     Credit:  3  hours.     First  term,  daily.  Miss  Ross. 

195.  Teaching  of  Manual  Arts  I — Observation  and  supervised  teach- 
ing of  Manual  Arts.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring  in  Manual 
Arts.         Credit:  4  hours. 

196.  Teaching  of  Manual  Arts  II — Observation  and  supervised  teach- 
ing of  Manual  Arts.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring  in  Manual 
Arts.        Credit:  4  hours. 

To  major  in  the  Manual  Arts  Department,  the  student  takes  the 
following  subjects  and  in  the  following  order,  if  possible:  Mechanical 
Drawing,  8  hours;  Elementary  Woodworking,  8  hours;  Advanced  Wood- 
working, 4  hours;   Cabinet  Making  and  Furniture  Design,  4  hours;  Farm 
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Woodwork  and  Elementary  Concrete  Construction,  4  hours;  History  and 
Literature  of  Manual  Training,  4  hours;  Art  Metal  Work,  2  hours; 
Materials  and  Processes  of  Woodturning,  3  hours;  Theory  and  Principles 
of  Teaching  Manual  Training,  3  hours;  Teaching  of  Manual  Training,  8 
hours.     Total,  48  hours. 

A  student  may  minor  in  Manual  Arts.  The  courses  taken  are  to 
be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  Manual  Arts  Department. 

Other  courses  in  Manual  Arts  will  be  given,  if  possible,  upon  re- 
request. 

Mathematics   Department 

Elementary  Algebra — The  first  term  of  a  two-term  course,  the 
equivalent  of  the  usual  first  year  high  school  algebra,  for  mature  students 
who  have  not  completed  high  school  mathematics.  Includes  the  funda- 
mental operations;  use  of  symbols  of  aggregation;  special  products  and 
factoring;  use  and  solution  of  linear  equations,  emphasizes  applications 
in  problems  of  arithmetic.  Text:  Hawkes-Luby-Touton,  First  Course  in 
Algebra.     Credit:  V2  high  school  unit.     Full  quarter. 

Plane  Geometry  I — The  first  term  of  a  two-term  course,  the  equiva- 
lent of  high  school  work  in  plane  geometry-  Aims  to  develop  in  the 
student  the  power  of  logical,  systematic  thought,  and  to  secure  clear,  ac- 
curate expression.  Gives  special  attention  to  original  work  and  construc- 
tion; emphasizes  important  theorems.  Covers  rectilinear  and  curvilinear 
figures.  Books  I  and  II  of  text.  Text:  Wentworth- Smith,  Plane  Geome- 
try. Credit:  V2  high  school  unit.  (No  credit  if  taken  as  review).  Full 
quarter. 

Plane  Geometry-  II — Continuation  of  course  Plane  Geometry  I. 
Given  also  for  the  student  teachers.  Covers  Books  III,  IV,  and  V  of  text  in- 
cluding the  following  topics:  proportion,  similar  polygons,  areas  of  poly- 
gons, regular  polygons,  and  circles.  Text:  Wentworth- Smith,  Plane  Geome- 
try. Credit:  V2  high  school  unit.  (No  credit  if  taken  as  review).  Full 
quarter. 

1.  Arithmetic — Reviews  the  subject  matter  of  arithmetic  from  the 
teacher's  point  of  view.  Emphasizes  accuracy  of  statement  in  written  and 
oral  analysis  of  problems  as  a  means  to  clear  thinking.  Seeks  to  develop 
power  in  seeing  relations,  and  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  calculating  values. 
Text:  Hamilton,  School  Arithmetic.  Credit:  4  hours.  First  term,  double 
period.     Repeated  second  term.  Mr.  Lanning. 

5.  Solid  Geometry — A  study  of  figures  occupying  limited  portions 
of  space,  their  shape  and  size.  Covers  (1)  lines  and  planes  in  space;  (2) 
polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones;  (3)  spheres.  Gives  special  attention  to  the 
student's  real  grasp  of  the  conception  of  space  figures,  and  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  theorems.  Uses  illustrations,  figures,  models,  various  forms 
of  presentation  throughout  the  course  to  help  make  the  student's  mental 
picture  vivid.  Emphasizes  applications  to  practical  uses.  Text:  Ford  and 
Ammerman,  Solid  Geometry.      Credit:    4  hours.      Full  quarter. 
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ID.  College  Algebra — Consists  of  a  review  of  such  topics  as  the 
fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fiactions,  ratio  and  proportion,  irra- 
tional numbers  and  radicals,  theory  of  indices,  quadratics,  binomial  the- 
orem, the  progressions.  Studies  the  topics  regularly  given  in  college 
work;  permutations  and  combinations,  complex  numbers,  theory  of  equa- 
tions, partial  fractions,  logarithms,  continued  fractions,  inequalities,  and 
variations.  Prerequisite:  One  and  one-half  years  of  high  school  algebra 
Text:  Hawkes,  Advanced  Algebra.  Credit  for  full  course:  6  hours. 
Credit  for  summer  quarter  in  proportion  to  work  done.  If  desired,  the 
course  may  be  completed  by  correspondence.     Full  Quarter.       Miss  Spicer. 

25.  Plane  Trigonometry — Includes  study  of  angle  units,  trigonome- 
tric functions  as  ratios  and  as  unit  circle  graphs,  right  triangles,  applica- 
tions using  right  triangles,  relations  between  functions  of  the  same  angle, 
relations  between  functions  of  several  angles,  inverse  functions,  solution 
of  oblique  triangles,  applications  using  oblique  triangles,  trigonometric 
equations.  Text:  Wentworth,  Plane  Trigonometry.  Credit  for  full  course: 
6  hours.  Credit  for  summer  quarter  in  proportion  to  work  done.  If  de- 
sired, the  course  may  be  completed  by  correspondence.    Full  quarter. 

Miss  Spicer. 

150-151.    Analytics  I  and  II — Courses  will  be  given  if  desired 

Miss  Spicer,  Dr.  Wightman. 

150-151.  Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral — Courses  will  be  given 
if  desired.  Miss  Spicer. 

195.  Teaching  of  Mathematics  I — Observation  and  supervised 
teaching  of  secondary  mathematics.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring 
in  Mathematics.     Credit:  4  hours. 

196.  Teaching  of  Mathematics  II — Observation  and  supervised 
teaching  of  secondary  mathematics.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring 
in  Mathematics.     Credit:  4  hours. 

To  major  in  the  Mathematics  Department,  the  student  takes  the 
following  subjects  and  in  the  following  order,  if  possible:  Arithmetic,  4 
hours;  Solid  Geometry,  4  hours;  College  Algebra,  6  hours;  Trigonometry,  6 
hours;  Analytics,  6  hours;  History  of  Mathematics,  4  hours;  Differential 
Calculus,  6  hours;  Integral  Calculus,  6  hours;  Teaching  of  Mathematics, 
8  hours.    Total  for  Mathematics  Major,  50  hours. 

A  student  may  take  his  minor  in  Mathematics.  The  courses  taken 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  Mathematics  Department. 


Music  Department 


10.  Public  School  Music — Notation;  Scales-major,  chromatic  key 
signatures;  key  relation;  rhythmic  tunes;  rhythmic  figures;  dyna- 
mic signs.  Sight-singing;  Class  and  individual  drill  in  singing 
at  sight  without  accompaniment,  melodies  of  simple  harmonic  con- 
tent in  all  keys,  major  and  minor.  Takes  up  rote-songs 
and  elementary  dictation.  Study  and  interpretation  of  song 
material    suited    to  the    Primary  Grades,  and  the  use  of  the  pitch    pipe. 
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Credit:  2  hours.  First  term,  daily.  Repeated  second  term.  Mrs  Jorgensen. 
20.  Advanced  Public  School  Music — Methods — Presents  fundamental 
teaching  principles,  and  the  problems  in  music,  under  the  head  of  rhythm, 
melody,  and  harmony,  classified  according  to  grades  from  primary  through 
the       eight       grades.  Presents       problems       in       class,       discusses 

lessons,  drills  class  members  in  teaching  music  Slight  Singing — in- 
dividual singing  at  sight,  without  instrument,  different  part  songs 
and  melodies  in  all  major  and  minor  keys,  involving  aM  problems; 
of  rhythm  and  melocty  leading  to  an  intelligent  grasp  of  phrasing  and  ex- 
pression. Child  Voice — Speaking  and  singing  voice;  physiology  of 
the  voice,  the  girl  and  boy  voice;  compass,  mutation;  tone  production; 
vocalizes  for  voice  quality,  for  enunciation;  assignment  to  parts.  Song 
Literature — Study  and  interpretation  of  song  material  suited  to  various 
grades  of  school.  How  to  select,  to  teach,  and  use  them.  Directing  with 
baton.     Elementary  harmony.     Credit:  4  hours,    Full    quarter. 

Mrs.  Jorgensen. 

*Two  hours  credit  (for  full  quarter),  is  given  for  six  hours  of  pre- 
paration, and  two  periods  of  recitation  each  week  in  Theory  of 
Music,  History  of  Music,  Harmony.  Counterpoint,  Form,  and  Analysis, 
Instrumentation. 

35.  History  of  Musie — Study  of  the  evolution  of  Music:  acquaints 
the  student  with  the  important  events  in  the  progress  of  the  art;  develops 
a  greater  musical  understanding  and  appreciation.  Consults,  to  give  a 
wider  view  of  the  subject,  both  literary  and  political  history.  Texts: 
Outlines  of  Music  History,  Clarence  Hamilton;  History  of  Music,  Waldo 
Pratt.       *Credit:  2  hours.       Full  quarter.  Mr.  Damson. 

30.  The  Theory  of  Music — The  study  of  Acoustics;  string  vibration; 
perception  of  sound;  overtones;  the  tempered  scale;  pitch;  classifica- 
tion of  vibrations;  abbreviations  and  signs;  musical  groups;  metronome 
marks;  grouping;  musical  embellishments;  fundamental  principles  and 
writing  of  music;  history  of  notation.  Texts:  Music  Notation  and  Termin- 
ology. Gherkins;  Theory  of  Music,  Elson.  *Credit:  2  hours.  Full 
quarter.  Mr.  Damson. 

40.  Harmony — Includes  the  study  of  intervals,  chords,  scales,  in- 
versions, and  connections  of  triads.  Gives  practice  in  writing  original 
harmony  to  given  bass  or  soprano  and  in  harmonizing  melodies, 
following  in  general  certain  established  rules  for  chord  progression. 
Enables  the  student  to  analyze  and  understand  any  harmonics  that  occur 
in  standard  music.  To  obtain  best  results  student  should  be  able  to 
play  hymn  tunes  easily.  Text:  Foote  and  Spalding,  Modern  Harmony. 
*Credit:  2  hours.      Full  quarter.  Miss  Redding. 

100.  Counterpoint — Simple  counterpoint  in  the  various  species  in 
two,  three,  and  four  parts.  Double  counterpoint,  imitation,  sequences, 
canons.  The  invention  and  the  fugue  in  two,  three,  and  more  parts.  Exer- 
cise in  original  writing  for  voices,  strings,  organ,  piano.  Text:  Spalding, 
Tonal  Counterpoint.  Prerequisite,  Harmony.  *Credit:  2  hours.  Full 
quarter.  Miss  Redding. 
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150.  Form  and  Analysis — Preludes,  inventions,  fugues  of  Bach. 
Dance  forms.  Small  instrumental  forms  with  examples  from  various 
composers.  Forms  with  trio.  Theme  with  variations.  The  sonata,  with 
illustrations  from  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Salon  music.  The  art  song. 
Cantatas  and  oratorios.  The  development  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
Study  of  symphonies.  Text:  Applied  Forms,  Prout.  *Credit:  2  hours. 
Full  quarter.  Miss  Redding. 

Automatic  Reproducers — Given  in  connection  with  Form  and  Analysis. 
Reproductions  of  great  artists.  Gives  the  same  selections  by  different 
artists  to  develop  the  art  of  criticism  and  to  study  the  difference  in  inter- 
pretations and  to  encourage  students  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  what  artists, 
and  whose  version  appeal  to  them.  Reproduces  selections  from  the  standard 
operas  and  symphonic  writings,  modern  songs,  and  selections  by  solo 
orchestral  instruments — Violin,  violincello,  and  flute —  with  the  "fact"  side 
presented.  Considers  also  the  "moods"  of  the  music,  for  the  immediate 
appeal  to  the  non-technical  listener  is  primarily  through  emotional  content. 
Text:  Mohler,  Music  Mood. 

160.  Instruments  of  the  Band  and  the  School  Orchestra — There  are 
very  few  schools  of  any  size  that  do  not  boast  of  having  an  orchestra  or 
band.  For  this  reason  a  course  in  instrumentation  is  given.  Takes  up  the 
different  instruments  of  the  orchestra  separately,  and  studies  them  first 
in  their  solo  capacities  and  then  in  their  relation  to  the  other  instruments 
of  the  orchestra.  Presents  score-reading  so  that  the  student  may  become 
familiar  with  all  the  different  clefs  used  by  instruments  of  the  orchestra, 
and  so  that  the  function  of  each  instrument  will  be  firmly  fixed.  Gives 
special  attention  to  conducting,  organizing,  and  seating.  *Credit:  2  hours. 
Full  quarter.  Mr  Damson. 

APPLIED   MUSIC 

**Two  hours'  credit  (for  full  quarter),  is  given  for  one  hour  or  more 
a  day  in  preparation,  and  one  full  period  or  two  half-period  lessons  each 
week  in  applied  music. 

60.  Piano — Gives  studies  and  exercises  according  to  the  needs  of  each 
individual  student.  Work  in  scales,  chords,  arpeggios,  and  octaves.  Trains 
students  who  are  capable  in  the  playing  of  concerted  and  ensemble  numbers. 
As  students  seldom  use  notes  in  public  performances,  the  memory  drill 
and  mental  discipline  are  valuable  results  of  the  work.  Aims  to  develop 
technical  ability  and  artistic  proficiency.  Piano  I — Crosby-Adams,  First 
Lessons  in  Piano;  Jessie  Gaynor,  Miniature  Melodies;  Matthews,  Studies, 
Book  I.  Selections  from  the  lighter  works  of  the  standard  composers. 
Piano  II — Matthews,  Studies.  Etudes  from  Kohler,  Frank  Lynes,  Duver- 
noy,  Gurlitt,  Clementi.  Selections  from  Grieg,  Schumann,  Tschaikowski. 
Piano  III — Bach,  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues.  Studies  by  Duvernoy,  Czerny, 
Heller.  Miscellaneous  compositions.  Piano  IV — Technical  studies  from 
Joseffy,  Phillip,  Tausig.  Etudes  by  Czerny,  Foot,  Bach,  Inventions.  Son- 
atas by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Compositions  by  the  best  compo- 
sers.    Piano  V — Clementi — Tausig,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum;  Kullak,  Octave 
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Studies.  Selections  from  Bach,  Czerny,  Etudes.  Beethoven,  Sonatas. 
Compositions  by  Chopin,  Brahms,  Debussy,  Scott,  Liszt,,  Schumann,  and 
others.  Piano  VI — Cramer's  50  Studies.  Chopin,  Etudes.  Beethoven  and 
MacDowell  Sonatas.  Compositions  from  the  best  classics  and  modern  com- 
posers.      **Credit:     2  hours.       Full  quarter.       Either  term,  1  hour. 

Miss  Redding. 

65.  Pipe  Organ — Students  should  have  a  certain  facility  at  the 
piano  before  taking  up  the  study  of  the  organ.  Preparatory — Exercises  in 
pedal  playing;  studies  for  cultivation  of  independence  in  manual  and 
pedal;  manual  touch;  registration;  choral  and  hymn  playing.  Stainer, 
Organ  Method.  Composition  by  Whiting,  Lemare,  Mendelssohn,  Harker, 
Stoughton,  Dubois,  Shelley  and  others.  Intermediate — Bach,  Preludes  and 
Fugues.  Buck,  Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing.  Selections  from  Guilmant, 
Lefebure — Wely,  Batiste.  Advanced — Bach,  Pedal  Etudes;  Schneider; 
Pedal  Studies.  The  heavier  works  of  Bach.  Compositions  by  Dudley  Buck, 
Rheinberger,  Widor.  Continued  study  of  the  classics  and  works  of 
modem  composers.      Credit:  2  hours.      Full  quarter.      Either  term,  1  hour. 

Miss  Redding. 

70.  Voice — Gives  special  attenton  to  the  needs  of  the  individual, 
with  exercises  and  studies  selected  from  Concone,  Lieber,  and  Bonoldi. 
Emphasizes  the  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  voice;  correct  breathing; 
chest  development;  proper  position  in  singing,  and  stage  presence.  Oral 
exercises  form  the  major  part  of  the  work.  Pupils  study  and  interpret 
songs  and  ballads  selected  from  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and 
the  modern  song  writers,  with  strict  attention  to  phrasing,  enunciation,  and 
rhythm. 

Students  who  are  capable  are  given  opportunity  to  sing  before  the 
student  body  at  the  regular  chapel  exercises.  The  churches  also  afford  a 
good  opportunity  for  such  students  as  have  the  approval  of  their  instructors 
to  appear.  Since  the  object  is  to  discover  talent,  the  department  especial- 
ly welcomes  and  encourages  beginners  and  those  not  far  advanced.  The 
course  is  of  signal  advantage  to  all  who  cultivate  the  voice  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  teaching.  It  is  also  invaluable  to  the  concert  performer. 
*  *  Credit:  2  hours.  Full  quarter.  Either  term,  1  hour.  Mrs.  Jorgensen. 

80.  Violin  Elementary  Course—Scales  and  finger  exercises.  Schools 
and  studies  by  de  Beroit,  Dancla,  Sevcik,  Kayser,  Hohman,  and  Krimaly, 
Solos  by  standard  composers.  *  *  Credit:  2  hours.  Full  quarter. 
Either  term,  1  hour.  Mr  Damson. 

81.  Violin  Advanced  Course — Scales  and  Arpeggios  in  three 
cctaves.  Studies  by  Kreutzer,  Firoillo,  Rhode,  Sevcik  and  Krimlay.  All 
advanced  pupils  are  required  to  play  in  the  orchestra.  It  is  desirable  for 
all  advanced  students  to  play  the  viola.  Gives  opportunity  to  these  students 
to  do  work  in  ensemble  and  quartet  playing.  **Credit:  2  hours.  Full 
quarter.       Either  term,    1   hour.  Mr.   Damson. 

82.  Violincello — Langley's  method  for  Violincello.  Technical  ex- 
ercises, major  scales  in  two  and  three  octaves.  Solos  by  standard  compo- 
sers.    **  Credit:  2  hours.    Full  quarter.    Either  term,  1  hour.  Mr.  Damson. 
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83.  Viola  and  Bass  Viol — Langley's  method  for  Viola  and  Viol. 
*  *  Credit:  2  hours.     Full  quarter.       Either  term,  1  hour.  Mr.  Damson 

90.  Wood- Wind  and  Brass  Instruments — Offers  special  advantages 
to  students  through  private  instruction;  coaches  students  who  are  sufficient- 
ly advanced  to  play  in  orchestra  or  band  during  the  rehearsals,  thus  giving 
invaluable  experience.  Instruction  in  the  cornet,  trombone,  clarinet,  flute, 
oboe,  French  horn,  baritone.  *  *  Credit:  2  hours.  Full  quarter.  Either 
term,  1  hour.  Mr.  Damson. 

195.  Teaching  of  Music  I — Observation  and  supervised  teaching  of 
mucic.  Required  of  all  four-year  students  expecting  to  teach  music.  Credit: 
4  hours. 

196.  Teaching  of  Music  II — Observation  and  supervised  teaching  of 
music.  Required  of  all  four-year  students  expecting  to  teach  music.  Credit: 
4  hours. 

Students  majoring  in  Music  take  the  following  courses:  Theory  of 
Music,  2  hours;  History  of  Music,  4  hours;  Harmony,  6  hours;  Counterpoint, 
C  hours;  Form  and  Analysis,  4  hours;  Instrumentation,  2  hours;  Applied 
Music  (Wood-wind  and  Brass  Instruments,  Stringed  Instruments,  Piano, 
Pipe  Organ,  Voice),  16  hours;  Teaching  of  Music,  8  hours. 

A  student  may  take  his  minor  in  Music.  The  courses  taken  are  to 
be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  Music  Department. 

If  a  person  does  not  take  any  academic  work,  the  fees  for  music  are 
as  follows:  For  one  course,  $8.00;  for  two  courses,  $15.00.  A  course  in  this 
sense  is  one  full  period,  or  two  half-period  lessons  a  week  in  one  kind  of 
music,  e.  g.,  voice  or  piano  or  violin,  and  other  instruments.  A  student 
who  takes  only  one  course  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  various  musical 
organizations  without  the  payment  of  any  additional  fee. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  elect  this  department  must  show  aptitude  in  this 
subject  and  give  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  basis  in  technical  skill. 

The  advantage  of  Public  Performance  to  the  young  student  cannot 
be  overestimated;  therefore,  Pupils'  Recitals  are  given  from  time  to  time, 
at  which  each  student  is  required  to  appear  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
Opportunity  is  also  offered  for  Public  Performance  to  the  more  advanced 
students  through  the  churches,  various  school  organizations,  and  chapel 
periods. 

Graduates  in  piano,  voice,  and  violin  are  required  to  give  a  Public 
Recital  in  their  senior  year. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  Ear  Training  in  connection  with  Theor- 
etical Work.. 

All  students,  upon  recommendation  of  their  teacher,  are  required  to 
participate  in  all  the  advantages  offered  by  the  various  organizations  of 
the  school;  viz.,  Band,  Orchestra,  Glee  Clubs,  Choruses,  and  ensemble 
Classes. 

Instrumentation  and  the  study  of  stage  deportment  are  required  of 
students  for  graduation. 
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Graduates  in  Voice,  Violin,  and  Public  School  Music  will  be  required 
to  be  able  to  play  simple  accompaniments  on  the  piano. 

Physical    Education    Department 

A  quickened  appreciation  in  all  nations  of  the  value  of  physical 
education  has  resulted  from  the  war  and  has  been  evidenced  in  this  country 
by  the  enactment  of  laws  in  eight  states  requiring  physical  education  in 
the  public  schools. 

The  importance  of  physical  training  for  development  of  the  muscles 
and  strengthening  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as  for  hygienic  and  recrea- 
tional values,  has  always  been  freely  admitted,  so  that  it  is  today  a  neces- 
sary part  of  education.  Further  it  is  thoroughly  conceded  that  a  school 
system  which  does  not  provide  for  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils  is  not  doing  its  full  duty.  It,  therefore,  devolves  upon 
all  teachers  to  have  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  this  important  phase  of 
their  training. 

All  Normal  School  students,  during  their  first  year,  are  required  to 
take  two  quarters  of  physical  training  five  times  a  week,  or  three  quarters 
of  physical  training  three  times  a  week.     No  credit. 

1.  Practical  Gymnastics  and  Games — Meets  the  corrective,  educa- 
tional, recreative,  and  hygienic  demands  of  physical  education.  Includes 
marching  tactics,  free  movements,  and  exercises  with  dumb-bells,  wands, 
and  Indian  clubs.  Gives  outdoor-games,  and  games  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  gymnasium  and  school  room.  No  credit:  Each  quarter.  Required  of 
first-year  students.  Mr.  Krause,  Miss  Grundberg. 

2.  Play  and  Playground  Methods — Covers  the  history  of  the  play- 
ground movement,  the  constructive  and  supervising  of  a  system  of  play- 
grounds. Also  deals  with  qualifications  for  playground  supervisors  and 
play     leaders.     Credit:     2  hours.       Full  quarter.  Either  term,  1  hour. 

Mr.  Krause. 

3.  Aesthetic  and  Folk  Dancing — Develops  co-ordination  of  body  and 
mind,  rhythmical  responsiveness,  and  poise.  Includes  a  practical  and  com- 
prehensive course  in  the  technique  and  composition  of  the  dance,  preparing 
the  teacher  to  meet  the  demand  for  such  work  in  her  own  programs.  Se- 
lected Folk  and  National  Dances  to  meet  the  needs  of  school  and  play- 
grounds.    Credit:  2  hours.     Full  quarter.     Either  term,  1  hour. 

Miss  Grundberg. 

4.  Story  Plays,  Rhythmic,  and  Other  Games — The  formal  imitation 
of  well-known  activities  takes  the  place  of  formal  gymnastics  in  kinder- 
garten and  primary  grades.  Assists  in  the  social  development  of  the 
children,  and  gives  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  own  instincts  of  expres- 
sion and  motion.  Graded  rhythmic  and  other  games  for  use  in  elementary 
grades.     Credit:     2    hours.     Full     quarter.       Either  term,  1  hour. 

Miss  Grundberg. 

30.     Tennis  and  Volley  Ball — Tennis  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 

complex   games  known   and   should  be   mastered  by   all   students  for   its 
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great  physical  value.  Volley  Ball  will  be  taught  because  of  its  great  ad- 
vantage as  a  group  game.  All  teachers  should  be  able  to  supervise  or 
participate  in  this  simple  game.  Credit:  2  hours.  Full  quarter.  Either 
term,  1  hour.  Mr.  Krause. 

32.  Football — The  practical  side  of  football  is  taught  by  donning 
the  players'  togs  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  squad.  Fundamentals 
and  plays  are  better  understood  if  you  are  able  to  do  them  or  describe  them 
in  an  intelligent  way.  All  the  phases  of  football  discussed  in  class  wll 
be  fully  demonstrated  on  the  field.  Credit:  2  hours.  Full  quarter.  Either 
term,  1  hour.  Mr.  Krause. 

34.  Basketball — The  actual  playing  of  the  game  prepares  the  stud- 
ent to  coach  better  and  more  efficiently  than  his  knowledge  gained  through 
lectures;  therefore,  it  is  required  that  the  practical  view  be  indulged  in 
while  the  actual  coaching  is  going  on.  Credit:  2  hours.  Full  quarter. 
Either  term,  1  hour.  Mr.  Krause. 

38.  Baseball  and  Track — The  baseball  squad  will  go  through  all 
the  training  discussed  in  class;  so  the  student  may  see  the  points  practiced 
as  well  as  preached.  The  eye  is  a  better  receiver  of  athletic  knowledge 
than  the  ear.  The  track  student  will  have  to  be  able  to  perform  all 
events  in  a  meet  and  at  least  know  the  form  in  starting  the  track  events  as 
well  as  the  form  for  all  the  field  events.  A  coach  must  be  able  to  show  his 
students  how  an  event  is  to  be  performed.  Credit:  2  hours.  Full  quarter. 
Either  term,  1  hour.  Mr.  Krause. 

40.  First  Aid — Designed  to  enable  students  to  give  competent  help 
in  case  of  emergency;  to  lessen  the  loss  of  life  due  to  accidents  by  giving 
intelligent  care  in  the  absence  of  a  physician  or  until  such  can  be  procured. 
Preventive  measures  will  also  be  considered.  Credit:  1  hour.  First 
term,     M.  T.  W.  Th.       Repeated  second  term. 

Miss  Mercier,  Mr.  Krause,  Miss  Grundberg. 

51.  Coaching — Football.  The  team.  Offensive  and  defensive  play- 
ing. Tackling,  blocking,  kicking,  passing.  A  thorough  study  of  plays 
and  systems  of  signals.  Training.  A  history  of  football.  Basket  Ball. 
The  team.  Offensive  and  defensive  playing.  Passing,  dribbling,  plays. 
Track  and  field.  A  thorough  study  of  every  event.  Theory  and  practice. 
Base  Ball.  The  team.  The  positions.  Batting.  Base  running  and 
sliding.       Credit:     2  hours.       Full  quarter.       Either  term,  1  hour. 

Mr.  Krause. 

60.  Graded  Exercises  for  the  Elementary  Grades — The  object  of 
this  course  is  to  enable  teachers  in  the  schoolroom  and  on  the  playground 
to  improve  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  their  pupils  by  clean-cut, 
definite  exercises  with  rhythmic  principle.  Credt:  2  hours.  Full  quarter. 
Either  term,  1  hour.  Mr.  Krause. 

195.  Teaching  of  Physical  Education  I — Observation  and  supervised 
teaching  of  Physical  Education.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  expecting  to 
teach  Physical  Education.      Credit:     4  hours. 

196.  Teaching  of  Physical  Education  II — Observation  and  supervised 
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teaching  of  Physical  Education.       Required  of  A.  B.  students  expecting  to 
teach  Physical  Education.      Credit:     4  hours. 

Students  majoring  in  Physical  Education  take  the  following  courses: 
Practical  Gymnastics  and  Games,  10  hours  of  work  (no  credit — required  of 
all  first-year  students);  Corrective  Gymnastics,  3  hours;  Play  and  Play- 
ground Methods,  2  hours;  Story  Plays,  Rhythmic  and  Other  Games,  2  hours; 
Physiology  of  Exercise,  2  hours;  Theory  of  Gymnastics,  3  hours;  Aesthetic 
and  Folk  Dancing,  or  Special  Course  for  men  (mat -work,  tumbling,  building 
pyramids),  2  hours;  Volley  Ball  and  Tennis  (girls),  or  Football  (men),  2 
hours;  Basketball,  2  hours;  Baseball  and  Track,  2  hours;  Theory  of  Coaching 
Football,  3  hours;  Theory  of  Coaching  Basketball,  2  hours;  Theory  of 
Coaching  Track  and  Baseball,  2  hours;  History  of  Physical  Education,  2 
hours;  Graded  Exercises  for  the  Elementary  Grades,  2  hours;  Graded 
Exercises  for  the  High  School,  2  hours;  Teaching  of  Physical  Education, 
8  hours. 

A  student  may  take  his  minor  in  Physical  Education.  The  courses 
taken  are  to  be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

Science    Department 

/  BIOLOGICAL   SCIENCES 

BIOLOGY 

2.  Educational  Biology  (Bionomics) — A  study  of  the  fundamental 
facts  and  laws  of  biology  that  have  a  bearing  on  education.  Forms  a  basis 
for  the  intelligent  study  of  other  educational  subjects.  Considers :  Mendel's 
Law;  heredity;  eugenics;  evolution;  variation — its  causes  and  meaning; 
environmental  effects;  and  civic  biology.  Credit:  4  hours.  First  term. 
Double  period.  Dr.  Johnson. 

150.  Heredity  as  Applied  to  Education— Considers  the  facts  and 
laws  of  heredity  as  based  on  Mendel's  Law,  Galton's  Law,  and  the  Chromo- 
some Theory.  Heredity  as  related  to  educational  problems,  to  legislation, 
to  immigration,  to  race  improvement.      Credit:  2  hours.      First  term,  daily. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

ZOOLOGY 

9.  General  Zoology — A  study  of  the  morphology  and  life  histories 
of  the  invertebrates  and  vertebrates.      Credit:  2  hours.      Second  term,  daily. 

Mr.  Walker. 

BOTANY 

2.  General  Botany — A  study  of  some  of  the  main  facts  of  morphology 
and  physiology  of  plants.  Classification  of  plants.  Credit:  3  hours. 
First  term,  daily.  ]\|r    Walker. 
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70.  Systematic  Botany — A  study  of  the  classification  and  morphology, 
principally  of  the  flowering  plants.      Credit:    3  hours.      First  term,  daily. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

170.  Advanced  Systematic  Botany — Continuation  of  Botany — 70. 
Credit  3  hours.      Second  term,  daily.  Dr.  Johnson, 

PHYSIOLOGY 

2.  General  Physiology — A  general  course  in  Physiology.  Discusses 
the  functions  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  body.  Some  laboratory  work. 
Credit:  2  hours.      Full  quarter  or  either  term.  Dr.  Good. 

NATURE  STUDY 

1.  Nature  Study — Considers  the  aims,  methods,  and  materials  of 
nature  work.  Planning  of  outline  and  courses  of  nature  study  for  the 
grammar  grades.      Credit:    4  hours.      Second  term.       Double  period. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

HYGIENE 

2.  Hygiene  (Bacteria  and  Hygiene) — A  study  of  school,  personal, 
and  public  hygiene  and  the  bacteria  and  protozoa  that  cause  disease.  Credit: 
3  hours.       Required  of  first-year  students.       Second  term,   daily. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

3.  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick — Theoretical  work  and  demon- 
stration, followed  by  written  examination  and  practical  tests  on  such  topics 
as  the  following:  causes  and  prevention  of  sickness;  health  and  the  house; 
babies  and  their  care;  indications  of  sickness;  equipment  and  care  of  the 
sickroom;  beds  and  bed-making;  baths  and  bathing;  appliances  and  methods 
for  the  sickroom;  feeding  the  sick;  medicines  and  other  remedies;  applica- 
tions of  heat,  cold,  and  counter  irritants;  care  of  patients  with  communicable 
diseases;  common  ailments  and  emergencies;  principles  of  first  aid;  care  of 
children,  convalescents,  and  aged.  Required  of  first-year  students.  Credit: 
1  hour.       First  term.       M.  T.  W.  Th.       Repeated  second  term. 

Miss  Mercier. 

195.  Teaching  of  Biology  I — Observation  and  supervised  teaching 
of  Biology.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring  in  Biology.  Credit:  4 
hours. 

196.  Teaching  of  Biology  II — Observation  and  supervised  teaching 
of  Biology.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring  in  Biology.  Credit:  4 
hours. 

To  major  in  the  Biological  Sciences,  the  student  takes  the  following 
subjects  and  in  the  following  order,  if  possible:  Educational  Biology,  4  hours; 
Bacteria  and  Hygiene,  3  hours;  Nature  Study,  4  hours;  General  Botany,  3 
hours;  Bacteria,  Yeasts,  and  Molds,  3  hours;  Systematic  Botany,  3  hours; 
Invertebrate  Zoology,  3  hours;  Vertebrate  Zoology,  3  hours;  Parasitology 
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(Zoological),  3  hours;  Heredity,  2  hours;  Botanical  Technique,  2  hours; 
Zoological  Technique,  2  hours;  Advanced  Systematic  Botany,  3  hours; 
Teaching  of  Biology,  8  hours.      Total  for  Biological  Science  major,  47  hours. 

A  student  may  take  his  minor  in  the  Biological  Sciences.  The 
courses  taken  are  to  be  determned  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
Biological  Science  Department. 

A  student  majoring  in  the  Biological  Science  should  minor  in  the 
Physical  Sciences  (Physics  and  Chemistry),  12  hours  of  which  are  to  be 
taken  in  Physics  and  12  hours  in  Chemistry  or  the  full  minor  of  24  hours 
may  be  taken  in  either  Physics  or  Chemistry. 

CHEMISTRY 

2.  General  Chemistry — The  fundamental  principles  are  taught  with 
descriptive  Chemistry  of  non-metals  first  and  then  metals.  The  course 
is  given  so  as  to  present  a  broad  view  of  the  field  with  its  applications  to 
everyday  phenomena.  The  lectures  throughout  the  course  are  accompanied 
by  quizzes  and  individual  laboratory  work.      Credit:  4  hours.      Full  quarter. 

Mr  Causey. 

50.  Qualitative  Analysis — A  course  to  develop  habits  of  reasoning 
along  chemical  lines  and  to  develop  skill  in  manipulation  with  correct 
laboratory  technique  rather  than  to  train  by  a  "rule  of  thumb"  method. 
The  laboratory  work  includes  the  separation  and  identification  of  common 
bases  and  acids  and  analysis  of  ores,  alloys,  rocks,  and  industrial  products. 
Credit:  4  hours.      Full  quarter.      •  Mr.  Causey. 

100.  General  Organic  Chemistry — A  study  of  the  theories,  principles, 
and  practical  applications  to  industries  and  life,  of  the  carbon  compounds. 
Laboratory  work  consists  of  examination  and  analysis  of  compounds  of 
carbon,  thus  establishing  firmly  proof  of  statements  made  from  the  theo- 
retical standpoint.      Credit:  4  hours.      Full  quarter.  Mr.  Causey. 

195.  Teaching  of  Chemistry  I — Observation  and  supervised  teaching 
of  Chemistry.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring  in  Chemistry.  Credit: 
4  hours. 

196.  Teaching  of  Chemistry  II — Observation  and  supervised  teaching 
of  Chemistry.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring  in  Chemistry.  Credit: 
4  hours. 

To  major  in  Chemistry,  the  student  takes  the  following  subjects,  and 
in  the  following  order,  if  possible:  General  Chemistry,  12  hours;  Qualitative 
Analysis,  12  hours;  Organic  Chemistry,  12  hours;  Quantitative  Analysis,  8 
hours;  Teaching  of  Chemistry,  8  hours.  Total  for  Chemistry  major,  52 
hours. 

A  student  may  take  his  minor  in  Chemistry.  The  courses  taken 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  Chemistry  De- 
partment. 

A  student  may  major  in  the  Physical  Sciences  (Chemistry  and 
Physics)  combined.      If  Chemistry  is  the  chief  interest,  then  about  28  hours 
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are  to  be  taken  in  Chemistry  and  about  20  hours  in  Physics.  If  Physics  is 
the  chief  interest,  then  about  28  hours  are  to  be  taken  in  Physics  and  about 
20  hours  in  Chemistry.  The  minor  subject  should  be  in  the  Biological 
Sciences,  12  hours  of  which  are  to  be  taken  in  Zoology  and  12  hours  in 
Botany,  or  the  full  minor  of  24  hours  may  be  taken  in  either  Zoology  or 
Botany. 

PHYSICS 

1.  General  Science — A  course  to  advance  the  teaching  of  General 
Science.  A  review  of  many  texts  will  be  made  along  with  the  academic 
work  of  the  course.  Each  one  wishing  to  take  this  course  is  requested 
to  bring  the  text  he  expects  to  teach  during  1921-22.  Credit:  2  hours. 
First  term,  daily.       Repeated  second  term.  Dr.   Wightman. 

2.  General  Physics — The  present  tendency  is  to  demand  college 
physics  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  teaching  of  General  Science  or  physics  in 
the  high  schools.  This  course  is  a  regular  college  course  of  physics 
covering  mechanics,  sound,  light,  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity  with 
applications  to  the  feats  of  modem  scientific  engineering.  The  course 
will  be  an  excellent  review  for  one  wishing  to  brush  up  in  physics,  or  it 
will  be  a  good  preparation  to  meet  the  above  requirements.  Any  of  the 
three  quarters  demanded  will  be  given.  Text:  Reed  and  Guthe's  College 
Physics.     Credit:  4  hours.     Full  quarter.  Dr.  Wightman. 

10.  Problems  in  Physics — Consists  of  the  study  of  a  large  variety 
of  problems  arising  in  connection  with  General  Physics.  Text:  Hender- 
son's Problems.  Credit:  1  hour.  First  term,  T.  Th.  Repeated  second 
term.  Dr.  Wightman. 

50.  Advanced  Physics — Consists  in  the  discussion  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced topics  in  Physics.  This  course  does  not  cover  laboratory  work.  It 
will  consist  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  class  drill  in  independent  think- 
ing in  the  application  of  Physics.  It  is  divided  into  three  quarters.  The 
first  quarter  will  be  given  during  the  summer  of  1921.  Credit:  3  hours. 
Full  quarter.  ,  Dr.  Wightman. 

105.  Wireless — The  ease  with  which  young  people  of  our  country 
can  obtain  an  amateur  station  and  the  great  demand  for  radio  operators 
that  has  arisen,  has  caused  a  great  demand  for  high  school  stations  and 
for  training  in  wireless.  This  training  may  be  obtained  in  classes  for 
which  credit  is  given  or  by  means  of  radio  clubs.  The  object  of  this  course 
is  to  make  a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  wireless  telegraphy.  The  U.  S. 
laws  pertaining  to  radio  communications  and  some  methods  of  conducting 
radio  clubs  will  also  be  taken  up.  A  radio  club  will  be  organized  for  those 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  obtain  the  practical  or  operating  side 
of  the  work.     Credit:  2  hours.     First  term,  daily.     Repeated  second  term. 

Dr.   Wightman. 

195.  Teaching  of  Physics  I — Observation  and  supervised  teaching 
of  Physics.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring  in  Physics.  Credit:  4 
hours. 
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196.  Teaching  of  Physics  II — Observation  and  supervised  teaching 
of  Physics.  Required  of  A.  B.  students  majoring  in  Physics.  Credit:  4 
hours. 

To  major  in  Physics,  the  student  takes  the  following  courses:  General 
Physics,  12  hours;  Advanced  Physics,  9  hours;  Electrical  Measurements,  6 
hours;  selected  from  other  courses  in  Physics,  13  hours;  Teaching  of  Phys- 
ics, 8  hours. 

A  student  may  take  his  minor  in  Physics.  The  courses  taken  are  to 
be  determined  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  Physics  Department. 

A  student  may  major  in  Physical  Sciences  (Physics  and  Chemistry) 
combined.  If  Physics  is  the  chief  interest,  then  about  28  hours  are  to  be 
taken  in  Physics  and  about  20  hours  in  Chemistry.  If  Chemistry  is  the 
chief  interest,  then  about  28  hours  are  to  be  taken  in  Chemistry  and  about 
20  hours  in  Physics.  The  minor  subject  should  be  in  the  Biological 
Sciences,  12  hours  of  which  are  to  be  taken  in  Zoology  and  12  hours  in 
Botany,  or  the  full  minor  of  24  hours  may  be  taken  in  either  Zoology  or 
Botany. 
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